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Developing Academic Language 
and Standards-Based Concepts 
in Social Studies 


| a a a a | 


Dr. Josefina Villamil Tinajero 
The University of Texas at El Paso 


Meeting the Needs of a Growing Population 


Over the past two decades, schools have enrolled ever-increasing numbers 
of linguistically and culturally diverse students. Analysis of the 2000 U. S. Census 
reveals that the numbers of school-aged children and youth who do not speak 
English well rose by over 85% above the figures of the 1990 census (Census 
Bureau, 2000). According to projections by the Urban Institute (Edmonston & 
Passel, 1992), the Hispanic and Asian American population will more than triple 
by the year 2040, and their numbers will more than double to 27.8% of the 
U.S. population. 


Teaching Social Studies to ELLs 


One of the most academically challenging curriculum areas for ELLs is social 
studies. This subject demands high literacy skills and is predicated on students’ 
being familiar with extensive background knowledge. In terms of Cummins’ 
framework, social studies represents cognitively demanding and context- 
reduced communication. 


The social studies curriculum contains highly decontextualized, abstract 
words, such as communities, suburb, prejudice, civil rights, liberty, land of the free, 
democracy, discrimination, heritage, annexation, and agribusiness, concepts that 
are often different from the students’ cultural backgrounds and experiences. 
Students, however, are asked to explain, describe, classify, and evaluate these 
highly decontextualized concepts and ideas. Furthermore, students are 
required to listen to explanations, to read for information, and to participate in 
academic discussions. Teachers must find effective ways to develop students’ 
language skills and help them master the academic standards-based content. 


Delivering Grade-Level, Standards-Based 


Social Studies Content 

In recent years, school reform has focused on the development of national 
content standards for social studies and related subjects. As part of this 
process, educators have established what is important for students to know 
and be able to do. Many educators affirm that curriculum standards and grade 
level expectations point to the importance of asking English language learners 
to achieve the same high standards as all other students. In order to accom- 
plish this, instruction must: 


® be aligned with content standards; 
® offer effective second-language instruction at every stage; 


™ make use of assessment tools to ensure accountability and equity for 
students; and 


® be “broken down” and not “watered down.” 


Teachers must keep in mind that ELLs are learning two subjects at once, 
and most must exert double the amount of effort to catch up to and maintain 
the rate of learning of their English-speaking peers (Short). ‘ 


Integrating Language, Culture and Social Studies 


One of the most effective ways to deliver the social studies curriculum is 
to integrate language and content lessons in order to strengthen the academic 
language competence of students while respecting their cultural and educa- 
tional backgrounds. Part of the challenge is: 


® to adapt the language of instruction; 

® to use materials that follow the core curriculum, but are adapted or 
supplemented for English learners; and 

® to keep in mind that this is one of the most culture-dependent subjects 
in the curriculum. 


Thus, in planning lessons for English language learners teachers cannot 
assume that all students will have the same background information, values, 
or beliefs about topics addressed in social studies. For example, by fifth grade, 
most students will be familiar with the regions of the United States. However, 
many ELLs who have lived in other countries have little or limited awareness 
of those regions. In recognizing and addressing such gaps, teachers must 
remember that these represent differences, not deficiencies. 


Supporting Language Growth 


Across the Stages of Language Acquisition 


Effective teachers constantly modify their language to make sure that it is 
comprehensible to students at different levels of proficiency. They use lan- 
guage that is just beyond the students’ level in order to make input compre- 
hensible while at the same time helping them achieve higher levels of 
proficiency. As teachers integrate language and content teaching, they must 
take note of students’ receptive and productive language abilities within the 
various learning tasks. It is important to keep in mind that: 


# English language learners will be at different levels of English proficiency. 


™ Just as each individual learns a native language at his or her own pace, 
English learners acquire their new language at individual rates. 


™ Students’ receptive language skills develop earlier than their productive ones. 


® Language acquisition occurs at all stages, even during the receptive stage. 


It is important to remember that progress along the pathway to fluency is 
not always signaled by forward movement alone. Rather, students who show a 
growth spurt in acquiring new vocabulary, for example, may exhibit less con- 
trol in using it grammatically. Such spurts and lags in language development 
are highly individual and are a normal part of the language acquisition process 
(Tinajero & Schifini, 1997). Teachers can stimulate language growth across the 
stages by using the instructional strategies and techniques suggested in the 
chart on the following page. 
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Stage 


© Preproduction 


® Students are totally new 
to English 


® Generally lasts 1-3 months 


® ESL Beginning Level or Pre- 
literate Level (grades 3-5) 


® RPTE Beginning Level 


© Early Production 


® Students are “low 
beginners” 


_ ® Generally lasts several 


weeks 


® ESL Beginning Level 
or Preliterate Level 
(grades 3-5) 


_ ®=RPTE Beginning Level 


© Speech Emergence 


_ ® Students are “beginners” 


® May last several weeks or 
months 


® ESL Intermediate Level 


= RPTE High Beginning or 
Intermediate Level 


# Students are “high begin- 
ners, intermediate or 
advanced.” May require 
several years to achieve 
native-like fluency in 
academic settings 


® ESL Intermediate/ 
Advanced Level 


® RPTE Intermediate/ 
Advanced Level 


Students’ 
Behaviors 


® Points to or provides 
other non-verbal 
responses 


® Actively listens 
® Responds to commands 


® Understands more than 
can produce 


® One or two word 
utterances 


® Uses short phrases, and 
simple sentences related 
to social, everyday 
events 


® Listens with greater 
understanding 


® Participates in small 
group activities 

= Demonstrates compre- 
hension in a variety 
of ways 


® Speaks in short phrases 
and sentences 


® Begins to use language 
more freely 


® Participates in reading 
and writing activities to 
acquire new information 


® Demonstrates increased 
levels of accuracy and 
correctness, and is able 
to express thoughts and 
feelings 


= Produces language 
with varied grammatical 
structures and 
vocabulary 


™ May experience difficul- 
ties in abstract cognitive- 
ly demanding subjects 


Ceeeeeeeeeesreceseeseoseseoere 


- @@ Intermediate and Advanced Fluency __ 


F POSS HSSHSHSHSESSHSSHESSHSSSHOHHSHHESHHSHOSEHHHSEHFOHOSEOEOEEE 


Teachers’ 
Behaviors 


™ Gestures 
® Language focuses on 


conveying meanings and 
vocabulary development 


® Does not force students 
to speak 


®™ Shows visuals and real 
objects 


® Asks questions that can 
be answered by yes/no 
and either/or questions 


® Models correct responses 


® Ensures supportive, low 
anxiety environment 


® Does not overly call 
attention to grammar 
errors 


® Asks short “WH” 
questions 


® Focuses content on key 
concepts 


® Provides frequent com- 
prehension checks 


® Uses performance-based 


assessment 


® Asks open-ended ques- 
tions that stimulate 
language production 


® Fosters conceptual 
development and 
expanded literacy 
through content 


® Continues to make 
lessons comprehensible 
and interactive 


™ Teaches thinking and 
study skills 


= Continues to be alert to 
individual differences in 
language and culture 


* What would you recom- 


POSS SHSHSSHSSHSHSHSHSHSHHSHHSHHSHSHHEHHHHHHHEHHHHHSEHHHEHEEEEES: 


Questioning 
Techniques 


= Point to the _. 

= Find the _. 
=Putthe_nexttothe_. 
® Do you have the __? 
*Isthisa__? 

® Who wants the __? 


® Yes/no (Did you like 
the story?) 


# Either/or (Is this a pencil 
or a crayon?) 


® One-word responses 
(What am | holding in 
my hand?) 

™ General questions which 
encourage lists of words 
(What do you see in the 
book bag?) 


® Two-word responses 
(Where did | put the pen?) 


= Why? 

™ How? 

® How is this like that? 
® Tell me about __. 

* Talk about _. 
*™Describe _. 


® What is in your book bag? 


mend/suggest? 


® How do you think this 
story will end? 


® What is this story about? 


® What is your favorite part 
of the story? 


®™ Describe/compare __. 


® How are these similar/dif- 
ferent? 


® What would happen if __? 
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Effective Teacher Strategies 


in Social Studies Instruction 

Highlighted in this section are successful strategies used in the ESL Activity 
Book to facilitate students’ comprehension of the subject matter and improve 
their academic language skills. 


Oral Previewing This strategy adjusts the teacher's language to students’ 
language proficiency and comprehension level during a lesson. For ELLs, oral 
previewing takes the form of paraphrasing or telling the story “in one’s own 
words,” both to make the story as comprehensible as possible and to facilitate 
language development. Teachers will find it effective to use these techniques 
for oral previewing: 
= Ask questions that require yes/no responses, a nod of the head, pointing 
to an illustration, or one—-or two-word responses to check understanding. 
® Use simple, well-formed sentences; limit sentence length and complexity 
while maintaining appropriate grammar and intonation. 


i Make frequent repetitions of key words and ideas. 


Clarify the meaning of words, phrases and idiomatic expressions by using 
context clues, pointing to the illustrations, or drawing simple pictures. 

i Use the semantic expansion technique, by starting with something the 
student has said and elaborating to clarify or add to the response. 

m Use gestures, body language, and facial expressions to help convey ideas 
and concepts. 


® Incorporate role-playing to help students use the language and to under- 
stand concepts through physical engagement. 


Multi-level Strategies Students participate in activities at their own level of lan- 

guage proficiency. For example, students may be involved in a restaurant role- 

play activity in which they are required to order a meal. 

® Students at Preproduction and Early Production can be customers, and point 
to the pictures of the foods they want to order. 


® Students at Soeech Emergence can also be customers, but the teacher may 
prompt them to order: | want soup. 


® Students at Intermediate and Advanced Fluency can be the waiters and take 
orders: Good afternoon. What would you like to eat? Would you like milk 
or juice? 

Provide An Encouraging Learning Environment for Self-Expression In working 

with ELLs, it is important to provide a stress-free, trusting environment. Reduc- 

ing anxiety is critical since low anxiety appears conducive to second-language 

acquisition. Krashen (1982) talks about reducing anxiety in terms of keeping 

the affective filer low so that students will experience success in second-lan- 

guage acquisition. Teachers can do this by: 

™ being tactful about error correction; 

™ praising second language learners liberally for their contributions; 

™ encouraging free expression of ideas and interaction with others; 

™ accepting responses with grammatical deviations; and 

® modeling appropriate syntax, words, and pronunciation in a natural way. 
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Integrate Cooperative Structures The most favorable environment for English 
acquisition is a natural, language-rich setting where students interact with each 


other and feel comfortable to experiment with language. We know that English 
learners need: 


™ to hear and use English and to take risks as they test their knowledge of the 
language and social studies concepts; 


# to discuss in small groups, or pairs; and 
® to practice in safe, nurturing situations. 


Cooperative learning activities (i.e. Brainstorming in Groups, Paired Reading, 
Turn to your Neighbor, Learning Buddies) increase the frequency and variety of 
second-language practice through different types of interaction. Grouping 
should be heterogeneous to allow for students with more advanced levels of 
proficiency to work with students whose skills are less advanced. Cooperative 
learning also provides students with opportunities to act as resources for each 
other. This provides a more active role in learning, and it benefits the students 
both academically and socially. In cooperative learning activities, students: 


® interact in pairs or small groups that reflect the diversity of the class with 
respect to gender, ethnicity, language proficiency and past achievement 
within social studies; 

® work on lessons that promote interdependence; and 


® willingly accept more and more responsibility for their own learning. 


Providing Background Experience and Personalize the Lesson The more familiar- 
ity students have with the vocabulary and content of a lesson, the easier it 

will be for them to comprehend new information. Therefore, teachers should 
incorporate regularly one or more of the following strategies into their 
teaching routines: 


Brainstorming This strategy provides students with the opportunity to think 
and share everything they remember or know about a topic. To begin, encour- 
age uninhibited verbalization of thoughts and ideas in a friendly and positive 
environment. Remember: 

™ ask questions to build on students’ ideas and support their vocabulary; and 
™ use semantic maps to organize students’ responses on the chalkboard. 


Using Visuals Visual aids enable English learners to better understand and ver- 
balize abstract ideas. In this way, lessons become more comprehensible. Visuals 
may include pictures from textbooks, magazines, newspapers, or those created 
by students themselves. The use of the overhead projector, chalkboard, maps, 
filmstrips, posters, props, and concrete objects helps build comprehension and 
establishes a context-rich environment in which to foster language and con- 
cept development. 


Using Graphic Organizers Graphic organizers organize information. Semantic 
maps are particularly effective with ELLs; they activate prior knowledge and 
help students build new words to talk about that knowledge. Graphic Organiz- 
ers can also be used as diagnostic tools for identifying gaps in language and 
prior knowledge. 
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Link Social Studies and Literature 


Literature is an ideal medium for second-language instruction. Teachers of 
young students have long understood the value of reading literature aloud for 
building vocabulary, stimulating discussions, and sharing information. These 
same teachers are now beginning to see the rich possibilities that literature 
offers to social studies education. Some of the many advantages of incorporat- 
ing literature into second-language instruction are: 


m |t engages students in abstract thinking. 

m |t captures students’ interests and shifts the instructional focus from concious 
learning to the enjoyment of literature. 

™ Students latch on to “new” language and their existing vocabulary takes on 
new dimensions. 

m Students “borrow” grammatical elements and expressions used in the litera- 
ture to express their own thoughts and ideas. 


= Students are actively engaged in the problem-solving elements of the story. 


Reading stories that are related to the social studies themes aloud exposes 
students to “book language” and demonstrates the communicative nature of 
written language. One effective strategy when working with ELLs is for teachers 
to select and read a variety of theme-related folk tales, fables and legends to 
help familiarize students with their oral heritage. Listening and speaking skills 
can then be enriched through the use of puppetry, tapes, dramatic presenta- 
tions, and story reading. 


In this book, teachers may use literature to introduce and set a theme for 
each unit. By beginning each unit with a literature selection, the teacher gives 
students the opportunity to hear the language of social studies as part of the 
natural language of the story. This is also the time to encourage students to 
interview their families about their experiences with the themes presented in 
the literature and related to social studies. 


Use Hand-on Activities and Manipulatives 


Manipulatives are objects that students can use to explore, apply and con- 
nect many different social studies concepts and skills. They are concrete, or 
hands-on, materials, such as clay, globes, and maps. When English learners use 
sensory materials such as manipulatives to make sense of the language and of 
an idea, they are developing Sensory-Concrete knowledge. For English learners 
in particular, manipulatives play an important role in students’ construction of 
language and concept acquisition. When English learners relate manipulative 
models (which can include text, physical, and even computer manipulatives) 
to their intuitive, informal understanding of abstract concepts in social studies, 
they build Integrated-Concrete ideas. 
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Lesson Structure 


Lesson Corresponds to the lesson in the Teacher's Edition. It builds directly on 
the TE lesson or it offers alternative teaching activities. Each lesson provides the 
following resources: 

™ Key Strategies Highlight the strategies used to support ESL Learning. 

= Format Points out suggested student groupings. 


= Vocabulary Identifies the most important words or phrases related to the 
lesson concept. 


® Point of Use Indicates when the activity should be used. 

= Aproximate Time Notes the time that it will take to do the lesson. 

= Materials Include a list of the special materials needed for the lesson. 

= Program Resources Introduce additional materials from read-alouds to 
manipulative cut-outs. 

= Assessment Contains an informal assessment guide which includes the 
Foldable, and a page reference for the Assessment Checklist. 

= Home Connection Includes an activity to do at home with parents or 
guardians. 

= Procedure Contains a step-by-step description of the lesson. 


= Multilevel Strategies Identify the stages of language acquisition and provide 
appropriate questions or activities for each level. 

= SS TEKS, ESL TEKS and TAKS Identify the objectives required by Texas Essential 
Knowledge and Skills and Texas Assessment of Knowledge of Skills. 

= Foldables Include samples of students’ foldables in Preproduction, Early Pro- 
duction, Speech Emergence, and Intermediate and Advanced Fluency. 


= Learning Resources Make the lesson more comprehensible to students 
by introducing a variety of materials from read-aloud texts to manipulative 
cutouts. 
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Social Studies Objectives —-—-—- 


@ Sequence and categorize information. 


® Recognize how the building of a home 
meets the need for shelter and how homes _ 
are part of a community. 


Reading Objective 
® Make inferences. 


Vocabulary 
build, grab, honey in the comb 


BEFORE Reading 
Oral Language/Build Background 


® Discuss with students how communities have 
buildings and homes. Ask students if they 
have seen a house being built, or have looked 
around a construction site. Encourage those 
who have to share their experience. 


®@ Make a list of the things you find at a construc- 
tion site where homes are being built. If avail- 
able, show students pictures of a construction 
site where homes are being built. Have stu- 
dents help you list the things you find there. 
Sort the list into “materials” and “tools.” 


| DURING Reading 
@ Assign volunteers to read each verse of the 


song, and have the whole class join in for 
the refrain. 


MULTILEVEL STRATEGIES 


@ Preproduction 
Have students point to the 
words hammer and saw. 


Writing Have students draw 
and label a hammer and a saw. 


© Okarly Production and 
Speech Emergence 

Ask students to name four 
building materials. 


Writing Have students write a 
list of building materials. 


® Act out the words of the song and have 
students follow along. 


Phonemic Awareness Explain that the words 
Bling Blang and Zing-o Zang-o are made-up 
words to represent the sounds a hammer and a 
saw make when being used. Pantomime the 
action. Ask students to give other examples of 
onomatopoeic words they may know. 


® Lead students into inferring who the charac- 
ters in the song might be (a young man and 
his wife) and what the setting might be like 
(an empty lot). 


Have students infer what the finished house 
might look like based on the words of the song. 
Encourage them to picture it in their minds and 
have them draw it. 


Drama Center Have students work in groups, 
and assign each group a verse from the song. 
Each group must create props, prepare to act 
out their verse for the class, and choose a narra- 
tor to read the verse. 


Assessment Observe how students perform 
their verse. See page 118 for Assessment 
Checklist. 


© O intermediate and 
Advanced Fluency 

Ask students what they liked 
about this song. 


Writing Pair students to write 
another verse for the song. 


Wp Texas SS TEKS: 3.17:B; ESL TEKS: 3.1:A; 3.3:F; 3.8:A; 3.9:A: 
! 3.20:B; TAKS: 3R3 (3.9:1) 4 


Unit 1 


Bling Blang 


—Words and music 
by Woody Guthrie 


You get a hammer and I'll get a nail, 
And you catch a bird and I'll catch a snail. 
You bring a board and I'll bring a saw, 
_ And we'll build a house for the baby-o. 


Refrain 
Bling Blang hammer with my hammer. 
Zing-o Zang-o Cutting with my saw. 


I'll grab Some mud and you grab some clay, 
So when it rains it won’t wash away. 
We'll build a house that'll be so strong 
The winds will sing my baby a song. 


Refrain 
Bling Blang hammer with my hammer. 
Zing-o Zang-o cutting with my saw. 


Run, bring rocks and I'll bring bricks. 
A nice pretty house we'll build and fix. 
We'll jump inside when the cold wind blows, __ - 
And kiss our pretty little baby-o. i 


Refrain 
Bling Blang hammer with my hammer. 
Zing-o Zang-o cutting with my saw. 
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You bring a ladder and I'll get a box, 
Build our house of bricks and blocks. 
When the snowbird flies and the honeybee comes, 
We'll feed our baby on honey in the comb. 


Refrain 
Bling Blang hammer with my hammer. 
Zing-o Zang-o cutting with my saw. 
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Planner 


Objectives 
LESSON 1 2&8 (pp. 6-7) 


Students focus on the 
idea of a community and 
identify ways in which 
citizens in San Antonio 
work together. 


LESSON 2 # (p. 8) 


_ Students focus on com- 


_ paring different kinds of 
communities and the 
transportation systems 

_ that link them. 


Gy technotogy 


4 


Life in Communities -:¢:+-» 


A community is a place where people live together. Our country is made 
up of many communities. Some are large. Some are small. However, all 
communities have some things in common, and each one is special in its 
own way. In this chapter you will read about what makes acommunity. _ 


ieee oe 


Vocabulary Resources Materials 


: community, construc- : Learning Resource 1: : markers, crayons 
: tion, citizens Working Together 


Foldables: 
Make a Study Guide 


SHSHSHSHHHHSSHOSHSHHEHHSEHHSHEHHOSHOHHEHEEOHOHOH ES OEESEEEEOOEES 


SCOHHOHHHHOHOHSHSOHHOSHOHHHOHHOHOHOHHHOHOOHOHHOHOHOHSEHOHOEHEOEOEO®E 
PPC CCCOOESOCETOOEEH HEHE OHH OOSOO HEE OOOO OEE OOOO SESE OOSEOES 


urban, suburb, rural, Graphic Organizer a 


pictures of urban, subur- 
transportation Three-Column Chart ban, and rural areas, 
Foldables: fag ieearap aide 
Make a Study Guide 
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Life in Communities 


A community is a place where people live together. Our country is made up of 
many communities. Some are large. Some are small. However, all communities 
have some things in common, and each one is special in its own way. The follow- 
ing activity provides students visual reinforcement of the concept of community 
as they work to create a poster about their community. 


Activate Prior Knowledge 


Determine students’ prior knowledge of the con- 
cept of community. Ask: What do people do in a 
community? Where do they go? Generate a list 
of answers. Begin by listing what students see in 
the photographs of San Antonio and Telluride in 
their textbooks. 


Art Center 


Key Strategies Use Visuals, Hands-on Activity 


Format Whole-class discussion, small-group 
art activity 


Vocabulary Words about a community—its 
people, places, and location 


Point of Use Before reading Chapter 1 
Approximate Time 30 minutes 


Materials Local pictures from newspapers, maga- 
zines, postcards, brochures and guides for visitors, 
drawing paper, poster board (one per group), 


crayons and markers, scissors, glue, scraps of col- 
ored paper, sequins, glitter 


™ Direct groups to make posters of their com- 
munity. Distribute the materials and instruct 
students to think about what people do in the 
community and what special places there are. 
Then tell them to either find or draw pictures 
that show this. 


Allow time for students to draw the visuals or 
find them and cut them out. Then tell them to 
arrange the pictures in an attractive way and 
attach them to the poster board, leaving 
room to write captions and the name of the 
community in big letters. 


= The more proficient students in each group 
can do the writing, while other members 
decorate the poster. 

™ Assess students’ understanding by observing 
how inclusively their posters portray the 
community. 


Make a Study Guide 


Model for students how to make this Foldable 4, Students should begin making their 


Study Guide to record the main ideas from 
each of the two lessons in this chapter. 


1. Provide students with a sheet of 11" x 17" 
construction paper and two sheets of 
8 +"x 11" copy paper. 

2. Have students make two three-tab books 
out of the copy paper, and glue them 
inside the construction paper cover. Label. 


3. In the course of each lesson, guide stu- 
dents to take notes and record main ideas 
under the tabs of their Foldables. 


Chapter 1 ¢ The Big Ideas 


Foldables now and work on them to the 
end of the chapter. See page 9 on how 
to use the completed Foldables. 


KEY STRATEGIES 


Use Graphic Organizers 


Format 
Whole-class brainstorming 
and small-group graphic 

~ organizer activities 


Vocabulary 
~ community, construction, 
citizens 


Point of Use 
Before, during, and after 
reading Lesson 1 


Approximate Time 
45 minutes 


Materials 

poster boards, construction 
paper, crayons or markers, 
chart paper 


Program Resources oo 


Learning Resource 1: 
_ Working Together 


ASSESSMENT 


Use students’ completed 
organizers to assess their 
ability to identify important 
facts about community life. 
See page 118 for Assess- 
ment Checklist. Remind 
students to work on their 
foldables. 


HOME CONNECTION 


Encourage students and 
their families to take a 
walk in their community 
and list what they see 
people doing. 


6 Unit 1 * Chapter 1 


Life in Communities | 


LESSON 15 | Baining about a Community 


In this lesson students will focus on the idea of a community, 
specifically that of San Antonio, Texas. The following activity helps 
them identify ways in which citizens in San Antonio work together. 


PROCEDURE 


= Before reading Lesson 1, determine students’ prior knowl- 
edge about communities by having them brainstorm charac- 
teristics of their community and name some people and 
places they know in the neighborhoods and town or city 
where they live. 


= Record students’ responses on the chalkboard. After the last 
suggestion has been recorded, point out to students that 
they’ve made a list of words that describe their community. 
At the top of the chart write: COMMUNITY OF 


® Continue by reviewing the lesson vocabulary. Then read and 
discuss Lesson 1 with the class. Talk about what people do in 
a community. 


= Divide the class into small groups. Give members of each 
group a copy of Learning Resource 1. Model writing this 
main idea in the center: People work together. Direct students 
to use the pages in the textbook to find ways in which the 
people of San Antonio work together. Have students record 
these facts on their Learning Resource. Allow less proficient 
students to draw pictures. 


Challenge Have students role-play the people in a community 
like San Antonio. 


MULTILEVEL STRATEGIES 


© Okarly Production | @ © intermediate 
and Speech Emergence | and Advanced Fluency 
Ask students to Ask students why 
name something their community is a 
they like to do in good place to live. 


their community. Writing Ask 


Writing Ask students to imagine 
students to write a that they are visiting 
phrase or sentence San Antonio (ora 
that tells how they different community 
like to help people in | if they live there). 
their community. Have them write a 
postcard to family or 
friends at home, 
describing the city. 


@ Preproduction 
Have students point 
to the word Commu- 
nity in the title of 
the lesson. 


Writing Have 
students copy the 
word Community. 


Si A 
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Name: Date: 


Working Together 


Write or draw examples of how people in a community 
such as San Antonio work together. 


a ec Se al LITRES 


Unit 1 * Chapter 1 


peas 
Resource 


{ 


KEY STRATEGIES 


Use Graphic Organizers 


Format 


small-group chart activities 


Vocabulary 
urban, suburb, rural, 
transportation 


Point of Use 
Before, during, and after 
reading Lesson 2 


Approximate Time 
45 minutes 


_ Materials 
pictures of urban, suburban, 
and rural areas, tagboard, 
glue 


Program Resources 
Graphic Organizers: 
Three-Column Chart 


_ ASSESSMENT 


Use students’ completed 
chart to assess their under- 
standing of different com- 
__ munities. See page 118 for 

_ Assessment Checklist. 
Remind students to work 
on their foldables. 


_ HOME CONNECTION 


Have students ask their par- 
ents if they were born ina 
rural, urban, or suburban 
area and bring that informa- 
tion to class. Have students 
develop a class graph that 
reflects where their parents 
were born. 


8 Unit 1 * Chapter 1 


Whole-class discussion and 


Life in Communities _ 


LESSON 2 = Gominuninest in our Country 


In this lesson students focus on different kinds of communities in 
the United States, ranging from very large to very small, and the 
transportation systems that link them. The following activity 
allows students to relate the lesson concepts to their experience by 
comparing communities. 


PROCEDURE 


™ Before reading Lesson 2, determine students’ prior knowl- 
edge by asking them to describe their community, including 
its size and physical features. 


™ Divide the class into three groups: the urban, the suburban, 
and the rural. Distribute to each group 5-10 pictures of its 
designated area, a piece of tagboard, and some glue. 


™ Encourage each group to discuss the pictures and identify 
characteristics of its designated area. At this point, teach the 
terms urban, suburban, and rural. 


™ Have each group arrange and glue its pictures on the tag- 
board and label the display with the appropriate term. 


Encourage groups to give a presentation to the class. 


= Then read the lesson, letting volunteers read aloud 
each section. 


®™ Rearrange the class into the urban, suburban, and rural groups. 
Distribute copies of the Graphic Organizer 2. Students will con- 
trast types of communities. 


™ Model how to label the columns Type of Community, Type of 
Housing, and Type of Transportation. Have students fill in the 
columns with examples according to their designated com- 
munity. Students can use words or pictures. 


MULTILEVEL STRATEGIES 


© OkEarly Production 
and Speech Emergence 
Have students com- 
plete this sentence: 
A suburb is acommu- 
nity near 


OO intermediate 
and Advanced Fluency 
Ask students which 
are they would most 
like to live and why. 


@ Preproduction 

Ask students to point 
to a picture of their 
kind of community. 


Writing Tell 
students to copy the 
word transportation, 
and write a word 
that names the 
mode of transporta- 
tion their family uses 
most often. 


Writing Have 
students write which 
type area they live 

in and explain its 
characteristics. 


Writing Have 
students write the 
sentence they 

complete orally. 
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Using the Foldables for Assessment 


@ Preproduction 


= Did students draw pictures of places where 
people live, work and play on the top book, 
and of an urban, suburban or rural setting on 
the bottom book? 


= Did they label their pictures 
accordingly? 


© © Early Production and Speech Emergence 


= Did students draw pictures of places where 
people live, work and play on the top book, and of 
an urban, suburban or rural setting on the bottom 
book? 


Life in 
Communities 


Learning About Communities 


Live | Work || Play 


= Did students label their pictures with an 
appropriate word or a short phrase? 


O @ Intermediate and Advanced Fluency 


= Did students list places where people live, work 
and play on the top book, and characteristics 
of urban, suburban or rural settings on the 
bottom book? 


= Did students illustrate what they 


wrote? Life in 


= Did students write complete pega ieee 


sentences? 


Unit.1 ¢ Foldables 


Urban \ Suburb \ Rural 


/ Live | Work || Play 
| 


/ Learning About Communities y 
f 


89) \ 


Communities in Our Country 


Planner 


Objectives : 


Communities and 
Geography -eces 10-16 


Communities are in different places. Each place has its own 
land, water, and weather. People use the land, water, and 


other resources to live. 


‘Vocabulary 


LESSON 1 #8 (pp. 12-13) 


Students are exposed 
to specific terminology 
__ related to geographical 
_ features and climates in 
_ the United States. 


geography, landform, 
plain, mountain, 
plateau, ocean, lake, 
river, climate, adapt 


SOHOSHSOHSHOSHSSHSHHSHSHSHSHHHHSHSHHHOHHSHHOSHSHHOHSOSHOHO OOOH LOSES 


5 LESSON 2, 3 = (pp. 14-15) 


Students focus on natural 
resources and how impor- 
tant it is for communities 
to find ways to protect 
their resources. 


Technology 
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natural resource, miner- 
al, renewable resource, 
nonrenewable 
resource, environment, 
recycle, coast, peninsu- 
la, island, wildlife 
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Resources 


Learning Resource 2: 
Geography Cards 


Foldables: 
Make a Study Guide 


Learning Resource 3: 
Our Natural Resources 


Foldables: 
Make a Study Guide 


SHSHSHSHSHSHSHEHSHSHSHHSHHSSHHSHHHHHSHSHHSHHSHHSHSHTHHSHESHESESHHHSSOHHESEEEOEOOE 


f SOSH HHSSHHSHHHHHSHSHSHHHHHEHHHHHEHEHSEHSHEHHHHHETEHESEEEEHHOSESESEOES 


ps tha ii Os Bet het 


Materials 


clay, cardboard, glue, 
markers, scissors 


SOSH HSHESHHSSHESHEHHEHEHSHEESHEEHEHHHOSESHHEESESEHSOHHOEHESEROEEOE 


crayons, markers 
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Chapter 2 


THE Bi 


IDEAS ABOUT... 


Communities and 
Geography 


Communities are in different places. Each place has its own land, water, and 
weather. People use the land, water, and other resources to live. The following 
activity provides students the opportunity to visually represent geographical 


areas as well as develop related vocabulary. 


Activate Prior Knowledge 


Determine students’ prior knowledge of the 
geography of different communities. Ask: Which 
places have you visited outside of where you 
live? What words could you use to describe that 
location? Was it dry? Was it hilly? List students’ 
ideas on the chalkboard. 


Art Center 


Key Strategies Use charts 

Format Whole-class discussion, small-group 
art activity 

Vocabulary Words about deserts, mountains, 
forests, and plain 

Point of Use Before reading Chapter 2 
Approximate Time 45 minutes 

Materials Chart paper, paints, butcher paper 


Model for students how to make this Foldable 
Study Guide to record the main ideas from 
each of the three lessons in this chapter. 


1. Provide students with a sheet of 11" x 17" 
or 12" x 18" paper. Help them make their 
Foldables. 

2. Have students trace along the fold lines of 
their table to make them more visible. 


3. Before reading the chapter, have students 
write what they know about each topic in 
the “Know” column and what they want to 
know in the “Want to Know” column. 


Chapter 2 « The Big Ideas 


= Post 4 pieces of chart paper around the room, 
one labeled Desert, one labeled Plains, one 
labeled Mountains, 1 labeled Forest. 


™ Have volunteers read the labels. 


= Ask students for words or phrases that 
describe the places on the charts and add 
their ideas to the charts. 


® Divide the class into four groups. Distribute 
butcher paper and paints to each group, as 
well as one of the charts. 


= Tell each group to use the information on 
their chart to paint a mural of their desig- 
nated geographical area. Encourage them 
to label the characteristics that they draw 
on the mural. 


® Assess students’ understanding by observing 
whether key elements of the geographical 
area are included in each mural. 


Make a Study Guide 


4. In the course of each lesson, guide students 
to take notes and record main ideas in the 
“Learned” column of their Foldable table. 

5. Students should begin making their 
Foldables now and work on them to the 
end of the chapter. See page 16 on how 
to use the completed Foldables. 
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Communities and 
Geography 


LESSON1= The Geography of ateruitiites 


_ KEY STRATEGIES 


Bands-on Activities In this lesson students will be exposed to specific terminology 


related to the variety of geographical features and climates in the 
United States. The following activity provides students with visual 
reinforcement to clarify those terms and concepts. 


PROCEDURE 


Determine students’ prior knowledge of geography by writing 
the word GEOGRAPHY in a circle on the chalkboard and inviting 
them to help build a word web related to geography. 


™ Read Lesson 1 with the class and discuss the concepts covered. 


Format 
_Whole-class web and 
small-group art activities 


Vocabulary 
geography, landform, plain, 
mountain, plateau, ocean, 

lake, river, climate, adapt 


Point of Use 
_ Before and after reading 


Aan ® Divide the class into small groups. Explain that each group is 


to build a model that will represent landforms and bodies of 
water, and dry or wet climate areas. 


Approximate Time 
60 minutes 


_ Materials __® Groups can use clay on a cardboard base to form the landforms 
_ clay, cardboard, glue, ___ and bodies of water referred to in the lesson: plain, mountain, 

_ markers, scissors oO plateau, ocean, lake, and river. They can also draw the plains, 

_ Program Resources rivers, lakes and oceans on cardboard and cut them out. 


earning Resource 2: 


i d ’ 
" Geography Cards Direct students to color their models using appropriate colors 


to represent climate. Ask: What colors would you use for a 
dry climate? (light brown, yellow) What colors would you use 
for a wet climate? (light and dark green, blue for water) 


™ Have groups label their landforms and bodies of water. 
= Display the models. Encourage comments and questions. 


® Distribute Learning Resource 2. Explain the activity and 
instruct students to do it at home. 


_ ASSESSMENT Challenge Have students find out which lake and river are the 


Bre ele to accace largest in the United States. 


_ students’ ability to describe 


__ landforms and bodies of MULTILEVEL STRATEGIES 
2 ‘as See ee ni for @ Preproduction © OEarly Production | @@ intermediate 
_ Assessment Checklist. Ask students to point | and Speech Emergence | and Advanced Fluency 


to the visual repre- Ask students which Ask students what 


sated sentation of an ocean. | landforms they made | the difference is 

end home Learnin ? 

Resource 2 for family mem- Writing Have ar Aura oie 

_ bers to make the geography dents draw a picture | Writing Ask students vacate 

cards with their students. of themselves and to select a word from | Writing Have 
They can draw the pictures how they are dressed | the vocabulary that students write a brief 
or cut them out from for today’s weather. names the landform description of a land- 
magazines. The completed Ask them to write a they would like to live | form or climate and 
cards can be used to word that describes near and explain why. | illustrate it. 
review vocabulary. the weather. 


Si baa aN 
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Name: 


Geography Cards 


Date: 


Learning ) 
». Resource 


Cut out cards. Draw or cut out a picture of each 
geographical feature to paste on the back of 


the corresponding card. 


ocean 


plain 


lake 
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KEY STRATEGIES 


Hands-on Activities 


Format 
Whole-class brainstorming 
_ and paired art activities 


Vocabulary 

Natural resource, mineral, 
renewable resource, nonre- 
newable resource, environ- 
ment, recycle, coast, 

- peninsula, island, wildlife 


- Point of Use 
Before and after reading 
Lessons 2 and 3 


Approximate Time 
30 minutes 


Materials 
crayons, markers 


Program Resources 
Learning Resource 3: 
Our Natural Resources 


ASSESSMENT 


__ Assess students’ understand- 


ing by reviewing their work 
in the partner activity. See 
page 118 for Assessment 
Checklist. Remind students 
to work on their foldables. 


HOME CONNECTION 


Have students discuss with 
their families a way in which 
they can help protect our 
natural resources by recy- 
cling or reusing something 
at home. 


14 Unit 1 + Chapter 2 


@ Preproduction 


Communities and 


Geography — 


LESSON 28 Communities -Need Natural F Racourtes 
LESSON 3 = Protecting our Environment 


In these lessons students will focus on natural resources and how 
important it is for communities to find ways to protect their 
resources. The following activity provides students with visual 
representation to clarify the terms and concepts. 


PROCEDURE 


Determine prior knowledge by asking students to name natural 
resources in your area. Point out that things such as trees, 
rivers, and minerals are called natural resources because they 
are part of Earth or nature; in other words, they are not manu- 
factured or made by people. 


= Read Lessons 2 and 3 with the class, asking for volunteers to 
read each section. Pause to explain vocabulary. 


# Draw a two-column chart with the headings NATURAL 
RESOURCE and USES. Have the class brainstorm a list of 
resources and how we use them. Then ask students to 
classify them as renewable or not renewable. 


= Distribute copies of Learning Resource 3 and assign each 
student a partner. 


™ Have each partner draw a picture of a natural resource on the 
left half of his or her paper. 


= Have partners exchange their work and illustrate on the right 
side of the paper one way people use the pictured resource. 


Challenge Have partners write a sentence about how the 
resource he or she drew is used. 


MULTILEVEL STRATEGIES 


© O intermediate 
and Advanced Fluency 
Ask students to name 
a natural resource 
and tell how people 
use it. 


© Okarly Production 
and Speech Emergence 
Ask students to 
name something 
that can be recycled. 


Ask students to point 
to a picture of a nat- 
ural resource. 


Writing Have stu- 
dents copy the words 
natural resource from 
the vocabulary list 
and write the name of 
one natural resource 
that they can see in 
their community. 


Writing Have stu- 
dents make a list of 
items that they recy- 
cle or know can be 
recycled. 


Writing Have coop- 
erative groups create 
posters by writing 
and illustrating sen- 
tences about helping 
the environment. 
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Name: Vink Date! 


Our Natural Resources [Learning 


\. Resource 


Draw with a partner. 
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Using the Foldables for Assessment 


@ Preproduction 


= Did students draw examples of what they 
know, what they want to know, and what 
they learned in each lesson? 


= Did students label their pictures with one 
key vocabulary word? 


= Did students draw or list examples of what 
they know, what they want to know, and 
what they learned in each lesson? 


= Did students label their pictures with one 
- key vocabulary word or a short sentence? 


NY 


Boldable= i 


Communities 
and 
Geography 


The 


Geography of 
Communities 


Natural 
Resources 


Protecting 
Our 
Environment 
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Communities 
and 
Geography 


Know 


| Want to 
Kn 


OW 


Learned © 


| 


The 
Geography of 
Communities 


Natural 
Resources 


Protecting 
Our 
Environment 


© @ Intermediate and Advanced Fluency 


= Did students write examples of what they 
know, what they want to know, and what 
they learned in each lesson? 


= Did students write in complete sentences, 
and draw illustrations to add details? 
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| Communities 
| and 
Geography 

The 
Geography of 
Communities 


| Wantto | 
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Learned 


| 
Natural 
Resources 
Protecting 
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Environment 
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Literature 


.eif You Lived in Colonial Times 


-— Social Studies Objectives 


®@ Analyze information by comparing and 
contrasting. 


™ Understand past and present, colonial and 
modern times. 

Reading Objective 

™ Compare and contrast. 


Vocabulary 
Colonial times, Dame School 


BEFORE Reading 


Oral Language/ Build Background 


® Discuss with students why they think they 
have to come to school and what it is that 
they do at school. Ask if they have friends or 
relatives who go to school in other countries. 
Lead them to explain how the schools are 
alike and different. 


@ Tell students that you will read a selection 
about a different kind of school, one that 
existed in colonial times. Clarify this time 
period using available visuals. 


_ DURING Reading 
@ Read the first two questions and answers aloud. 


Then draw a two-column chart on the chalk- 
board and label the columns Then and Now. 


MULTILEVEL STRATEGIES 


@ Preproduction 
Have students point to the 
words colonial times. 


Writing Have students label 
their journal drawings with 
these words. 


© O Early Production and 
Speech Emergence 

Ask students to name a char- 
acteristic of a colonial school. 


Writing Have students write 
the characteristic. 


TEXAS SS TEKS: 3.1:A; 3.17:B; ESL TEKS: 3.1:A; 3.3:C: 3.3:F; 
< 1 3.10:B; 3.14:A; TAKS: 3R3 (3.9:1) 


® Invite students to start a list of school charac- 
teristics then and now. 


® Continue the reading, pausing at appropriate 
intervals to ask students to supply more 
details about schools then and now. 


Word Study Explain that in this selection there 
are several compound words. Explain that 
words like fireplace and schoolmaster are com- 
pound because they are made up of two sepa- 
rate words. Invite volunteers to point to and 
read the separate words. Challenge them to find 
other compound words in the selection. 


®@ Have students imagine they are living in colo- 
nial times. Discuss other aspects of their life 
then by asking about chores they had to do, 
toys they played with, and how often they got 
sick. Remind students that in those days there 
were no cars, telephones, or electricity. 


Writing Center Have students work on a journal 
entry related to their colonial life. Students 
should write according to their level of profi- 
ciency and illustrate what they write about. 


Assessment Observe how students contribute 
to creating the Then and Now chart. See page 
118 for Assessment Checklist. 


© @ intermediate and 
Advanced Fluency 

Ask students why they might 
not have liked colonial schools. 


Writing Have students write 
one reason. 
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...if you lived in 
olonial Times 


—by Ann McGovern 


Have you ever wondered what children 
did in Colonial times? The answers to the 
following questions tell you what they did 
at school. 


Did children go to school? 
Some did. Some didn't. 


The first school that boys and girls went 
to in colonial days was called a Dame 
School. The teacher was a woman, and the 
children came to her house. In Dame 
School, children learned to read and write. 


Who learned more—boys or girls? 


After Dame School, boys went on to 
another school to learn more. Girls stayed 
home.... 


But some people said, “Girls are as 
clever as boys. Why can’t they learn too?” 
So they taught their daughters at home. 


Most boys had to go to school. The law 
said so. The law said every town with fifty 
families must build a school for boys. But 
some towns did not have enough money to 
build a school. 


What were the schools like? 


The law did not say schools had to be comfortable. 
And most of them weren't. 


There were hard benches to sit on. 


The school had only one room, which was freezing 
cold in the winter. 


The only heat came from the fireplace. Every boy 
had to bring firewood for the fire. If he forgot, he had to 
sit far away from the fire. He had to sit in the coldest 
part of the room. 


The family of every boy who went to school had to 
pay the schoolmaster. Often he was paid in corn or 
other food. 


Sometimes the schoolmaster had more food than 
he could eat. That happened once to a schoolmaster 
in the town of Salem. The schoolmaster had too much 
corn. So he made one of the boys stand near an open 
window. When the boy saw someone walking by, he 
tried to trade the extra corn for something the 
schoolmaster could use. 


There were no blackboards and no maps in colonial 
schools. There were no pencils, either. Boys wrote with 
a lump of lead. Or they wrote with a goose-quill pen 
dipped in homemade ink.... 


The New England Primer was the only schoolbook. 
It had many prayers. It had many questions and answers 
about God. And there were rhymes for each letter of 
the alphabet. 
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Unit 2« Literature eh Ve 


Early Communities in 
America Pages 20-26 


Native Americans formed the first communities in America. About 
400 years ago new people came from other lands. They too built 
communities in North America. 


Planner 


sabes anes 


Objectives Vocabulary ~ Resources Materials 
LESSON 1 ® (pp. 22-23 


Students learn about 
the history and culture of 
early Native American 
communities and summa- 
rize the information. 


Graphic Organizer 4: scissors, glue 


Word Web 


Learning Resource 4: 
Chinook, Iroquois, and 
Anasazi 


ancient, culture, desert, 
technology, canyon, 
mesa, Cliff 


Foldables: Make a Study 
Guide 


SCOOSHOSHOSSSHSHSSHSSHHSHOHHSHHHSHOHSHHSHHHHSHHSHHHHHHSHHSOHSOSHSEHSEEESS Ow 


SCHOHSSHHSHSHSOHHSHSHHSHHSSHHSHHHHHHHSHHHOHHHSHSHOHSSHHHSHEHSESSHSEOSESESES 
SOOSSHSSHSHEHHESHSSHSSHSHOSHSHHESHHHEHHEHSHHHOHSSHHHESEHESEEEEHHEHOSEEEEE 


LESSON 2 = (pp. 24-25) 


_ Students learn about the : Jamestown, colony, * Graphic Organizer 1: 
_ settlement of Jamestown : colonist, bay, Two-Column Chart 
- andhowtoidentifythe — : slavery, Christopher 
_ colonists’ problems, : Columbus, John Smith, 
_ theirsolutions,andwhy —; Powhaten, John Rolfe, 
slavery became part of * Pocohantas 
_ our country’s history. 


crayons, markers 


Learning Resource 5: 
Bound for Jamestown 


Foldables: Make a Study 
Guide 


SOHHSHSHSSSHSHSSHHHSSHSHHSSHTSHSHOHSHSSHESHHHSHSHHSHHSOSHTHSHSHEEHSEHOHOSESEE 
SOHSHSSHSHSHSSHSSHSHHSHSHSHHESHHOSHHSHSSHESHSEHHEHHHHEHEHESHEHHHSEHTHHHESHEEEEOS 
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q Chapter 3 


IDEAS ABOUT... 


Early Communities 
in America 


Native Americans formed the first communities in America. About 400 years ago 
new people came from other lands. They too built communities in North America. 
The following activity helps students better understand what was involved in 
forming the first communities as they create a new community of their own. 


Activate Prior Knowledge 


Determine students’ prior knowledge about the 


_ first communities in America. Ask: Who formed 


the first communities in our country? What did 
the people have to think about when they 
decided to start anew community? Generate a 
list of answers. Direct students to observe the pic- 
tures in their textbooks to infer answers. 


Art Center 


Key Strategies Hands-on Activity 

Format Whole-class discussion, small group 

art activity 

Vocabulary Words about basic needs of people 
Point of Use Before reading Chapter 3 
Approximate Time 35 minutes 

Materials Shallow box or a box top that can be 
used as a base (one per group) popsicle sticks, 


Model for students how to make this Foldable 
Study Guide to record the main ideas from 
each of the two lessons in this chapter. 


1. Provide each student with a sheet of 85" x 
11" paper. Help them make their Foldables. 


2. In the course of each lesson, guide stu- 
dents to take notes and record main ideas 
under the tabs of their Foldables. 


3. During and after reading, have students 
list ways in which both communities are 
similar under the center tab of their Venn 
diagram Foldable. 


Chapter 3 ¢ The Big Ideas 


twigs, small rocks, pieces of blue, green, and 
brown construction paper, white drawing paper, 
scraps of material, tissue paper, leaves, scraps of 
different types of paper, glue, scissors, crayons 


® Discuss how the people who first formed com- 
munities had to rely on nature for their needs. 
Remind students that there were no stores to 
buy food or materials to build houses. 


@ Divide the class into groups and distribute 
the materials. 


® Tell the groups that they will be building a new 
community using only the materials you have 
provided. Have them discuss and decide how 
they will do this before they start building. 

m Assess students’ understanding by determin- 
ing if they have met the basic needs of people 
in their newly constructed communities. 


Make a Study Guide 


4. Students should begin making their 
Foldables now and work on them to the 
end of the chapter. See page 26 on how 
to use the completed Foldables. 
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KEY STRATEGIES 
__ Use Graphic Organizers 
Hands-on Activity 


Format 

_ Whole-class web activity, 
and small group hands-on 
activity 


Vocabulary 

ancient, culture, desert, 
- technology, canyon, 

~ mesa, cliff 


Point of Use 
Before, during, and after 
reading Lesson 1 


Approximate Time 
55 minutes 


Materials 
scissors, glue 


Program Resources 
Graphic Organizer 4: 
Word Web 


Learning Resource 4: 
Chinook, Iroquois, 
and Anasazi 


ASSESSMENT 


Assess students’ under- 
standing by asking them to 
list or name important ideas 
about early Native Ameri- 
cans. See page 118 for 
Assessment Checklist. 
Remind students to work on 
their foldables. 


HOME CONNECTION 

Ask students to have their 
parents share stories they 
were told by their parents 
as children. 
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Early Communities 


LESSON 1# «Native Eanmerican COmiiUnities 

In this lesson students are introduced to the concepts of history 
and culture by exploring early Native American communities. The 
following activity helps students summarize information about 
early Native American communities and provides them with key 
words and phrases. 


PROCEDURE 


Before reading Lesson 1, determine students’ prior knowledge 
by asking who the first people were to live in what is now the 
United States. 


= Discuss the difference between history and culture. Point out 
that by studying the culture of people who lived long ago, 
we study a part of their history. 


# Distribute copies of the Graphic Organizer 4. Explain to stu- 
dents that they'll be building word webs about the history 
and culture of Native American groups. 


# On a copy of the Word Web write the words Native Americans 
in the center of the web. Ask students to do the same on 
their copies. 


™ Read the lesson to students. As you complete each section or 
subtopic, help students identify key ideas. Write the words in 
the web. Examples of important words and phrases might be 
storytelling, shaped by environment, technology, Anasazi. 


™ After reading, lead students in a discussion of the concepts in 
their word webs. Then assign them to work in groups and 
distribute Learning Resource 4. Explain the directions. 


MULTILEVEL STRATEGIES 


© O Early Production 
and Speech Emergence 
Have students name 
one of the early 
Native American 
groups. 


© O intermediate 
and Advanced Fluency 
Ask students how the 
environment shaped 
the way the way the 
Native American 
groups lived. 


@ Preproduction 

Ask students to point 
to the part of their 
word web that 
names the culture 
they are studying. 


Writing Have stu- 
dents point to the 
word Anasazi and 
then copy the word. 
Have them circle the 
initial capital A. 


Writing Ask stu- 
dents to answer this 
question in writing: 

In which cultural area 
did the Anasazi live? 


Writing Have stu- 
dents describe one 
example in writing. 
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Name: Date: 


Chinook, Iroquois, and Anasazi 


a, 


Cut out the map and paste it on construction paper. Cut out the words at the 
bottom of the map and paste them below the appropriate circle. 
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| KEY STRATEGIES 
_ Use Graphic Organizers 
_ Hands-on Activity 


: Format 
_ Small group discussion and 
_ individual activity 


Vocabulary 


Jamestown, colony, colonist, 


_ bay, slavery, Christopher 
~ Columbus, John Smith, 
Powhaten, John Rolfe, 
_ Pocohantas 


Point of Use 
Before, during, and after 
reading Lesson 2 


Approximate Time 
45 minutes 


Materials 
crayons, markers 


Program Resources 
Graphic Organizer 1: 
Two-Column chart 
Learning Resource 5: 
Bound for Jamestown 


ASSESSMENT 


Observe students in group 
work to assess their under- 
standing of problems faced 
by the colonists and the 
solutions. See page 118 for 
Assessment Checklist. 
Remind students to work on 
their foldables. 


HOME CONNECTION 


Ask students to talk about 
their family’s origin with 
their parents. Students can 
volunteer to share these 
answers in a class discussion 
and find out what feelings 
and problems all these 
people might have had 

in common. 
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Spreus 


Early Communities 


LESSON 2 = ‘The CORNTRUnity of J Namnectoren 


‘ 


In this lesson students learn about the settlement of Jamestown, 
the hardships the colonists had to endure, and the reason slavery 
became part of our country’s history. The following activity helps 
students identify problems encountered by the settlers and their 
solutions to these problems. 


PROCEDURE 


Before reading Lesson 2, determine students’ prior knowledge 
by asking them to imagine they are part of a group of people 
moving to a newly discovered land. Ask: What do you think you 
would have to do when you arrived at this new land? (Answers 
will vary.) Where will you get food and water? (Answers will 
vary.) Where will you find shelter? Answers will vary.) 


= Read the lesson with students. As you read, also point out 
how the lesson discusses problems faced by the colonists and 
how they solved them. 


= Form small cooperative groups. Give each group a copy 
of Graphic Organizer 1. Model labeling the left column 
PROBLEM and the right column SOLUTION. 


1. Allow about 20 minutes for the groups to list problems and 
solutions of the colonists at Jamestown. 


2. When finished, ask each group to share one problem and 
solution they listed on their group’s chart. 


3. Distribute Learning Resource 5 for students to do the activity. 
Then have them talk about what they packed and why. 


Challenge Have students role-play being an Indian Chief, a 
colonist, and a slave. 


MULTILEVEL STRATEGIES 
@ Preproduction © Okarly Production | @ © intermediate 
Ask students to and Speech Emergence | and Advanced Fluency 
point to a colonist, Ask students who Ask students why the 
an Indian chief, and helped the colonists. | colonists decided 
a slave. Writing Have they needed slaves. 
Writing Have stu- students write a Writing Have stu- 
dents draw a picture | phrase or sentence dents write two sen- 
of a colonist and that tells about tences, one favorable 
label it. one of the problems | and one unfavorable, 
the colonists about life in 
encountered. Jamestown. 
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Name: Date: 


Bound for Jamestown 


Write or draw in the trunk what you would pack if 
you were to travel from England to Jamestown. 


'¢ Learning 
\. Resource 


0 


Unit 2 * Chapter 3 


Using the Foldables for Assessment 


@ Preproduction 


= Did students draw a picture of a key 
concept from each lesson under the 
corresponding left and right tabs, 
and of a common characteristic 
under the middle tab? 


# Did they label their picture? 


aR 


EES ANOS 
bee Dr 


© © Early Production and Speech Emergence 


= Did students draw a picture of a key 
concept from each lesson under the 
corresponding left and right tabs, 
and of a common characteristic 
under the middle tab? 


= Did they label their pictures with a 
phrase or simple sentence? 


© @ Intermediate and Advanced Fluency 


= Did students summarize in writing the most important concepts 
from each lesson under the appropriate left and right tabs? 


® Did they list common characteristics 
under the middle tab? a 
/ Native The English 


# Did they draw illustrations to American Settlement at 
add details? Communities Jamestown 


= Did students write complete 
sentences? 
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People on the Move »....:.. 


Planner 


People often move to new places to search for a better life. Some 
start new communities. Others join old communities, bringing 
growth and change. 


Objectives Vocabulary | Resources Materials 
LESSON 1 « (p. 29) 


Students learn about 
the growth of the 
United States from 1760 

_ to 1870 and the people 
who helped the new 
nation grow. 


century, frontier, 
pioneer, transcontin- 
ental, George 
Washington, Daniel 
Boone, Meriwether 
Lewis, William Clark, 
Sacagawea 


Foldables: Make a Study 
Guide 


drawing paper, markers 
or crayons, construction 
paper, shoeboxes, 

glue, travel magazines, 
scissors 


CHOOSHSHSHOSHEHSHHSSHOHSEHSEHOHEHEHESESSEEEHEEHOEE 
SPOHOHHOSHOHSHHSHOSHSOHHHHHSOHOHEHHSHSELEOE 
COSHH HCHHOHESOHHEHHHO HEHE OHOSEOLESEOEEOSESEO 


: LESSON 2 = (pp. 30-31 


Students learn all 
about immigrants and 
practice note-taking 
while looking for main 
ideas in the reading. 


immigrant, database, 
New York City, Ellis 
Island, Boston 


Learning Resource 6: 
Coming to America 


Foldables: Make a Study 
Guide 


writing paper 


Coe eeeeeeseeeereseseeesesceoaseoeesoeseee 


CHHOSHSHHOHECHHHEOOHO HOES HCOHEOL ESOL ESOHOLO OH UD 
COSHH SHSHSHHOHHEHSEHHOHHSHHOHOHEHOHHESHESOEESEE 
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LESSON 3 = (pp. 32-33 


Students learn about : migration, Great : Learning Resource 7: 
the Civil War, and later : Migration, Civil War, : On the Road to : 
migration of African : Abraham Lincoln, : Freedom : 
Americans from the South : Jacob Lawrence, S Foldables: Makeastudy : 
_ tonorthern cities, and : Martin Luther King, Jr. > Guide : 
_ constructatimelineto ; : : 
__ better visualize the : : : 
_ chronological order. : : : 
: : : J 
: : 
: : : | 
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. Chapter 4 
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People on the Move 


People often move to new places to search for a better life. Some start new com- 
munities. Others join old communities, bringing growth and change. The follow- 
ing activity gives students a visual representation of how movement can bring 
about change and growth as they create new patterns from old. 


Activate Prior Knowledge 


Determine students’ prior knowledge about the 
concept of immigration. Ask: Why do people 
move? Where do they go? List responses. 
Encourage students to study the people in the 
pictures of their textbook, and imagine why 
those people are moving and where they might 
be going. 


Math Center 


Key Strategies Hands-on Activity 

Format Whole-class activity 

Vocabulary Words about moving, reasons, location 
Point of Use Before reading Chapter 3 
Approximate Time 35 minutes 


Materials Shapes, about 3", hung on enough yarn 
for students to wear around their necks: green 
squares for half of the class, yellow triangles for half 
of the class, orange circles for about half the class. 


Poldables 


= Explain to students that they will be assigned 


to a “community.” They will be either squares 
or triangles. Then give half of the students a 
square and the other half a triangle. 


Have the students with squares form a line, 
putting some students really close together 
and leaving space between the others. Do the 
same with the triangles. Ask the students who 
are really crowded if they would like to leave 
and why. Have them form a new community, 
trading their old shape for a circle. 


Ask the other students to think of a way they 
could make it a more interesting community, 
a better community. Lead them to the idea 
that by mixing members of different commu- 
nities they can change and improve the old 
community. Let students take turns suggest- 
ing who should move and where they should 
stand in the line. Look at the different pat- 
terns they create. 


@ Assess student understanding by observing 


how many patterns they create. 


Make a Study Guide 


Model for students how to make this Foldable 4. Students should begin making their 


Study Guide to record the main ideas from 
each of the three lessons in this chapter. 


1. Provide each student with a sheet of 8+" x 
11" paper. Help them make their 
Foldables. 


2. Have students draw arrows from the first 
title to the second title, and the second 
title to the third title to form a flow chart. 

3. In the course of each lesson, guide stu- 
dents to take notes and record main ideas 
under the tabs. Use complete sentences, 
phrases, key words, and labeled visuals. 
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Foldables now and work on them to the 
end of the chapter. See page 34 on how 
to use the completed Foldables. 


Chapter 4 « The Big Ideas 
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LESSON 1 = Building New Communities 


ee 


KEY STRATEGIES 
Hands-on Activity 


In this lesson students learn about the growth of the new nation, 
the United States, from 1760 to 1870, and the people who helped 
the country grow. The following activity will provide students with 
a visual reinforcement of how this nation grew. 


PROCEDURE 


Before reading Lesson 1, determine students’ prior knowledge 
ari sean tg by asking how people travel now when they want to go from 
_ century, tronter, pioneer, one side of the country to the other. Allow them to share their 
transcontinental, George : ; : : ; 
- Washington, Daniel Boone, ideas and then ask how they think people did this hundreds of 
Meriwether Lewis, William ~~ years ago. After they have shared their ideas, tell them that 
Clark, Sacagawea _____ they will read about the pioneers who traveled across this 
country and helped it grow. 


Format 
Whole-class web activity, 
and paired art activities 


Vocabulary 


Point of Use 
After reading Lesson 1 ___® Read the lesson with students. Emphasize the time line of the 


Approximate Time country’s growth as you read the lesson. 


60 minutes ~ @ At the conclusion of the reading, work with the class to divide 
RAateriale the growth of the country from 1760 to 1870 into time 
drawing paper, markers or frames. List these on the chalkboard. 


crayons, construction paper, = Explain to students that they will be making a diorama to 
aon hie Baye illustrate one of these time frames. Allow students to select a 
9 ‘ partner and the time frame in which they are most interested. 


m Have the pairs select an event within their time frame to rep- 
2 resent with their diorama. 


= As students complete their dioramas, ask them to write a cap- 
tion or label for the diorama and to include the years cov- 
ered. Then place the dioramas in chronological order for 
students to view. 


MULTILEVEL STRATEGIES 


@ Preproduction @ Okarly Production | © © intermediate 
ASSESSMENT Ask students to point | and Speech Emergence | and Advanced Fluency 
Assess students’ under- to a wagon. Ask students how Ask students what 


the role of explorers 
was in the growth of 


standing by asking them to 
describe the event in the 


pioneers traveled 


Writing Have across the country. 


students copy the 


= diorama they made. See i the United States. 
= page 118 for Assessment word pioneer. Writing Ask students u 
& Checklist. Remind students to write the names of | Writing Ask students 
g to work on their Foldables. the places pioneers to write a paragraph 
= traveled to,as shown | about the Oregon 
3 he Routes to the =| Trail that will answer 
= HOME CONNECTION Onn 
5 bid RMR eRe EH, West map. the questions: What 
= Sa eaiy Se was the Oregon Trail? 
ohe their family about how the Ties en aS Peveagh 
: railroad is still important Oregon Trail? Why did 


today. If possible, visit a 


train station or depot. they travel on the 


Oregon Trail? 
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KEY STRATEGIES 
Hands-on Activity 


Format 
Whole-class discussion and 
note-taking activity 


Vocabulary 
immigrant, database, New 
York City, Ellis Island, Boston 


Point of Use 
During reading Lesson 2 


Approximate Time 
45 minutes 


Materials 
writing paper 


Program Resources 
Learning Resource 6: 
Coming to America 


ASSESSMENT 


_ Assess students’ understand- 
ing of the concept of immi- 
_ grants by reviewing their 
completed organizer. See 
_ page 118 for Assessment 
_ Checklist. Remind students 
to work on their Foldables. 


HOME CONNECTION 


Encourage students and 
their families to research 
the history of Ellis Island by 
looking it up on the Internet 
or going to the library. 
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People on the Move 


LESSON 2 = Moving toa New Home 


In this lesson students are introduced to the idea of immigrants- 
who they were, why they came, and how they settled into their ~ 
new homes. The following activity allows students to practice 
note-taking while looking for main ideas in the reading. 


PROCEDURE 


Before reading Lesson 2, determine students’ prior knowledge. 
Ask them to raise their hands if they, or someone they know, 
came to the United States from another country. Let students 
share who they know and then continue the discussion by ask- 
ing why they think these people decided to leave their coun- 
tries. After students have shared their ideas, tell them that they 
will learn about others who made the same decision to leave 
their countries and come to the United States. 


™ Be sure everyone has a piece of paper before you begin read- 
ing the lesson. Tell students that they will be taking notes to 
help them remember key ideas. 


® Invite volunteers to read sections of the lesson aloud. As they 
finish each section, help them summarize the reading and help 
them list the main idea on their note-taking paper. Remind 
them that notes are phrases rather than complete sentences. 


= After reading the lesson, review the notes students took, and 
clarify vocabulary words and anything they may not have 
understood. Then distribute copies of Learning Resource 6 
and, using the notes, help them complete the sentences. 


Challenge Have students compare immigrants in the lesson 
with immigrants in their neighborhood. 


MULTILEVEL STRATEGIES 


@ Preproduction © Okarly Production | @ @ intermediate 
Ask students to point | and Speech Emergence | and Advanced Fluency 
to the picture of the | Ask students what Ask students what 


Statue of Liberty. we call the people the immigrants 
Writing Have who come to the shared with our 
are nalthe United States from country. 
picture of the Statue NSAI ES AInINAs Writing Ask 


of Liberty on the 
Learning Resource. 


students to write a 
paragraph about 
immigrant neighbor- 
hoods using details 
from the pictures 
that appear in the 
lesson. 


Writing Have 
students use their 
notes to write a 
phrase or sentence 
about immigrants. 
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Name: Date: 


Coming to America 


Use your notes to complete these sentences. 


Immigrants came here for 


Immigrants worked as 


Immigrants often settled in 
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af Learning 
». Resource 
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Early Communities 


LESSON 3 = Cities Grow and Change 


KEY STRATEGIES 


Hands-on Activity In this lesson students learn about the Civil War and the later 


migration of African Americans from the South to northern cities. 
Because various periods of history are covered in this lesson, the 
conceptual level is complex. The following activity provides stu- 
dents an opportunity to construct a time line of the events covered 
in the lesson and visualize them in chronological order. 


PROCEDURE 


Before reading the lesson, determine student's prior knowl- 
edge about the movement of people. Ask: How many families 
have moved out of your neighborhood in the last year? 
(Answers will vary.) Discuss problems people face when they 
move to a new location. 


Format 
Whole-class discussion and 


migration, Great Migration, 
Civil War, Abraham Lincoln, 
Jacob Lawrence, Martin 
Luther King, Jr. 


Point of Use 
Before and after reading 
Lesson 3 


Approximate Time 
30 minutes ® Invite volunteers to read the lesson aloud, pausing to discuss 


each key term. 


Program Resources 
Learning Resource 7: 
On the Road to Freedom 


= After reading, draw a time line on the chalkboard, from 1860 
to 1960. Mark the time line in twenty-year increments. 


Materials 
butcher and drawing paper, 
crayons, markers 


= Have volunteers help you create the time line on the chalk- 
board by asking them appropriate questions. 


m After all time lines are finished, have groups discuss how the 
events on the time lines are related. 


™ Then have students complete Learning Resource 7. They 
may work in pairs. Match a more proficient student with a 
less proficient one. 


Challenge Have students use butcher paper to make a time line 
similar to the one on the chalkboard and illustrate the events. 


ASSESSMENT 


Assess students’ under- 
standing by asking them 
questions based on the 
time line activity. See @ Preproduction 
page 118 for Assessment Have students point 
Checklist. Remind students to the picture of the 
to work on their Foldables. soldiers and find 


President Lincoln in 
HOME CONNECTION the picture. 
Most people have moved at 
_ least once in their lives. Ask edt elo eat 
students to discuss with sentence that tells 


MULTILEVEL STRATEGIES 


© Okarly Production | @ © intermediate 
and Speech Emergence | and Advanced Fluency 
Ask where African Have students 
Americans migrated | explain what the 

to and why. Great Migration was. 


Writing Have stu- 
dents write an 
answer to the ques- 


Writing Encourage 
students to be art 
critics and describe 


their families moves they the year the Civil War | tion: What happened | how Lawrence’s 
have made. ended. in 1861? painting relates to 
the Great Migration. 
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Name: | Date: 


On the Road to Freedom 


Use the pictures on the right to complete the activities. 


1. a. Who was President during the Civil War? 


. Write the number one by his name and picture. 


c. What did this President want to do during the 
Civil War? 


Martin Luther 
King, Jr. 


. Who is the artist who made a series of paintings 
about a special event? 


. Write the number two by his name and picture. 


. What events were his paintings about? 


Abraham 
Lincoln 


. Who was a famous leader in the 1950s and 
1960s? 


. Write the number three by his name and picture. 


. What did this man spend his life doing? 


Lawrence 
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Using the Foldables for Assessment 


@ Preproduction 


= Did students draw a picture of a key 
concept from each lesson under the 
corresponding lesson tab? 


= Did they label their pictures with a 
word or name from the vocabulary? 


I Frese 
fe ry ates 


aay ae 
pees 


© © Early Production and Speech Emergence 


= Did students draw a picture of a key 
concept from each lesson under the 
corresponding lesson tab? 


# Did they label their pictures with a 
phrase or simple sentence? 


People on the Move 


@ @ Intermediate and Advanced Fluency 


= Did students summarize in writing 
the most important concepts from 
each lesson under the correspond- 
ing lesson tab? 


= Did they write in complete sen- 
tences, and draw illustrations to 
add details? 
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People Moving 


Build New toa Cities Grow 
Communities || New Home | and Change 


People on the Move 
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New Ideas Change 


Planner Communities Pages 35-39 


Communities are always changing. In the past 200 years, people with | 
new ideas have changed how we build our communities. Other people 
have worked to make communities better places to live. 


Objectives Vocabulary Resources “Materials 
LESSONS 1, 2 ® (pp. 37-38) 


Students learn how the 
development of new tech- 


skyscraper, invention, 
elevator, Elisha Otis, 


Learning Resource 9: 
Inventors, Scientists, 


writing paper 


nologies and individual Henry Bessemer, and Lead 
achievements changed Andrew Carnegie, Foldables: 

the way we build and Thomas Edison, Make ate ta Guid 
live in cities and to recall William Le Baron Be ace 


who they read about. Jenney, pasteurization, 
preserve, vaccine, 
Jane Addams, Louis 
Pasteur, Charles Drew, 


Jonas Salk 
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IDEAS ABOUT... 


New Ideas Change 
Communities 


Communities are always changing. In the past 200 years, people with new ideas 
have changed how we build our communities. Other people have worked to make 
communities better places to live. The following activity provides students a visual 
reinforcement of how new ideas can improve a community. 


Activate Prior Knowledge 


Determine students’ prior knowledge by dis- 
cussing inventions and ideas that can improve 
communities. Draw a two-column chart and label 
one column /nvention and the other /dea. Ask 
them in what column they would place the sky- 
scrapers and visits to doctors shown in the pho- 
tographs in their textbooks. 


Art Center 


Key Strategies Hands-on Activity, Use Visuals 
Format Whole class discussion, partner art activity 


Vocabulary Words about inventions or ideas that 
make communities better 


Point of Use Before reading Chapter 5 
Approximate Time 30 minutes 


Materials Old magazines, scissors, glue, poster 
board (1 for each pair), telephone, small juice car- 
ton or pouch, Band-Aid 


Model for students how to make this Foldable 
Study Guide to record the main ideas from 
each of the three lessons in this chapter. 


1. Provide each student with a sheet of 8+" x 
11" paper. Help them make their Foldables. 


2. Have students draw boxes around the chap- 
ter and lesson titles. Draw lines connecting 
the lesson titles to the chapter title. 


3. In the course of each lesson, guide students 
to take notes and record main ideas under 
the tabs. Use complete sentences, phrases, 
lists, key words, and labeled visuals. 
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= Discuss the difference between ideas and 
inventions. Hold up a cellular telephone or 
point to the telephone in the classroom and 
discuss how this invention improved life. Do 
the same with the juice carton and the Band- 
Aid. Then discuss how schools, fire stations, 
and hospitals were not inventions but ideas 
that made communities better. 


™ Next, assign each student a partner. Distribute 
the materials. Tell them to find and cut out 
pictures of inventions and ideas that have 
made communities better places to live. 


@ Have pairs write the following title on the 
poster board: /nventions and Ideas. Then have 
them arrange and glue their pictures, placing 
inventions on one side of the poster board 
and ideas on the other. 


i Assess students’ understanding by observing 
the variety of pictures used on their poster 
and if the pictures are grouped appropriately. 


Make a Study Guide 


4. Students should begin making their 


Foldables now and work on them to the 
end of the chapter. See page 39 on how 
to use the completed Foldables. 
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KEY STRATEGIES 
Hands-on Activity 


Format 
Whole-class discussion and 
paired-game activity 


Vocabulary 

skyscraper, invention, 
elevator, Elisha Otis, Henry 
Bessemer, Andrew 
Carnegie, Thomas Edison, 
William Le Baron Jenney, 
pasteurization, preserve, 
vaccine, Jane Addams, 
Louis Pasteur, Charles Drew, 
Jonas Salk 


Point of Use 


Before, during and after 
reading Lessons 1 and 2 


Approximate Time 
60 minutes 


Materials 
Writing paper 


Program Resources 

Learning Resource 8: 
Inventors, Scientists, 
and Leaders 


_ ASSESSMENT 


Assess students’ under- 

_ standing by observing 
them play the game. See 
page 118 for Assessment 
Checklist. Remind students 
to work on their Foldables. 


HOME CONNECTION 


Have students ask their 
older family members about 
things that have been 
invented in their lifetime. 
Invite students to tell the 

_ class what they found out. 


) @ Preproduction 


Writing Have 


and illustrate it. 


New Ideas Change 
Communities 


LESSON 15 inventions Shane Communities 
LESSON 2 = Making Communities Safer 


In these lessons students learn how the development of new tech- 
nologies changed the way we build and live in cities. Students will 
read about inventors, scientists, and community leaders. The 
following activity challenges students to recall who they read 
about by playing a magic square game. 


PROCEDURE 


Before reading the lesson, determine students’ prior knowl-_ 
edge by discussing the meaning of the words invention and 
discovery. Ask students to list inventions they use every day in 
school. Point out that they have become so commonplace we 
sometimes forget they were once considered new and exciting. 


= Tell students that in Lessons 1 and 2 they will read about 
inventors, scientists, and other people whose work has 
changed the way we live. 


# Read Lesson 1 with students. As you read, stop to list on the 
chalkboard the names and contributions of the persons fea- 
tured. Then invite students to summarize the lesson. 


™ Repeat the procedure with Lesson 2. 


= Divide the class into pairs, matching a less proficient student 
with a more proficient one. Distribute copies of Learning 
Resource 8. Have pairs work together to complete their 
magic squares. 


@ Work through the first answer with students to make sure 
they understand the object of the game. When students fin- 
ish the puzzle, ask what the magic number is (15). 

Answers: A:2;i\B27; G26;D.19; E75; Fol}G, 4°93; 138 


MULTILEVEL STRATEGIES 


© Okarly Production | @ intermediate 
and Speech Emergence | and Advanced Fluency 
Ask students whata_ | Ask students how 
skyscraper is and people like Pasteur 
what a vaccine is. and Salk helped 
make our communi- 
ties safer places. 


Point to a skyscraper. 


students copy the 
phrase, a skyscraper, 


Writing Have 
students write a 

phrase or sentence 
about each word. 


Writing Have stu- 
dents write riddles 
about the people 
studied in the 
lessons. 


SS TEKS: 3.4:C; 3.15:A; 3.15:B; 3.16:C; 3.17:B; ESL TEKS: 
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Name: . Date: 


Inventors, Scientists, and Leaders 


Match each word or name with its definition. Then put the number of 

the definition in the box that has the letter of the word or name. When you 
have finished, add the numbers in the magic square across, down, and 
diagonally. The sums should all be the same. If they are not, go back to 
your book and check the definitions. 


A. Elisha Otis D. Thomas Edison G. Jane Addams 
B. Henry Bessemer E. William Le Baron H. Charles Drew 


Jenney 
C. Andrew Carnegie |. Jonas Salk 


F. Louis Pasteur 


. discovered that germs cause 
infection 


. invented a safety device for use in 
elevators 


. researched how to preserve blood 


. helped get jobs and places to live 
for immigrants and women 


. built the first skyscraper 


. made huge amounts of steel using 
Bessemer’s process 


. discovered a way to produce steel 
much faster than previously 
possible 


. developed the polio vaccine 


. inventor of many things, including 
the light bulb 
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_ Using the Foldables for Assessment 


— " ws 
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New Ideas Change Communities 4 


@ Preproduction 


= Did students draw a picture of a key 
concept from each lesson under the 
corresponding lesson tab? 


= Did students label their picture with a 
word or name from the vocabulary? 


Inventions Communities 
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© © Early Production and aR 
Speech Emergence New Ideas Change Communities 


= Did students draw a picture of a key 
concept from each lesson under the 
corresponding lesson tab? 


= Did students label their pictures with 
a phrase or simple sentence? 


Inventions Safer 
Communities 
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O @ Intermediate and Advanced Fluency 


= Did students summarize in writing the SNMP Ses Mi CaS He sere 
most important concepts from each | New gcgae eae Communities 
lesson under each lesson tab? 


: Fae Inventions Makin 
= Did students write in complete sen- Shape Ca aeA eRe 
tences, and draw illustrations to add Communities Safer 


details? 
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Social Studies Objectives — 


™ Sequence and categorize information. 


®@ Recognize how an assembly line requires 
team participation and its members are 
responsible for one step in a process. 


Reading Objective 
@ Steps in a Process. 


Vocabulary | 
assembly line, spread, glob, lined up, snugly 


Oral Language/Build Background 


@ Elicit from students ideas they have on how 
bicycles are put together. Explain that while it 
is true that a parent can assemble a bicycle, in 
a factory it is different—many people take 
part in assembling bicycles, and each person 
only does one step. 


® Tell students they are going to read a poem 
about children making lunches together. 
| DURING Reading 


® Read the poem, leading students into making 
the motions and gestures. 


MULTILEVEL STRATEGIES 


@ Preproduction 
Have students point to several 
words that name foods. 


Writing Have students draw for lunch. 


and label some of the foods. 


© O Early Production and 
Speech Emergence 
Ask students what they eat 


Writing Ask students to 
list the ingredients to make 
peanut butter and jelly 
sandwiches. 


Literature 


a a a a | 


Assembly Line Lunch 


Phonemic Awareness Reread the poem quickly 
and with rhythm to show students how poets are 
able to put words together in a rhythmic way. 


®@ Invite volunteers to read a few verses ata 
time, stopping for students to list the 
sequence of steps involved in making the 
sandwiches. 


| AFTER Reading | 


® Brainstorm with students a different ending 
for the poem. Ask them what they think Lucy 
does, and why she is everyone’s best friend. 


Home Economics Center Divide the class into 
groups of six and have them plan their own 
assembly line to make “ants on a log.” Display 
the ingredients, and demonstrate how to make 
them. Allow time for groups to develop their 
plans. Their assembly lines should include these 
steps: 1. Wash and dry the celery. 2. Cut the 
celery into pieces. 3. Put the celery on a napkin. 
4. Spread the peanut butter on a piece of celery. 
5. Add raisins to the celery piece. 6. Serve it to 

a classmate. 


Assessment Observe how students list the 
steps. See page 118 for Assessment Checklist. 


© O intermediate and 
Advanced Fluency 

Ask students to explain why 
the poem is called “Assembly 
Line Lunch.” 


Writing Have students write a 
recipe for making peanut but- 
ter and jelly sandwiches. 


TEXAS] SS TEKS: 3.16:B; 3.17:A; ESL TEKS: 3.1:A; 3.3:F; 3.4:A; 
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Assembly Line Lunch 


—by Rachel Sheinkin 


I’ve got the peanut butter 

Pytor has the bread 

Jenny’s got the jelly 

(Good thing she’s wearing red!) 
Pytor hands us each a slice— 
It’s our job to spread. 

We glob it on and smooth it out 
And pass it on to Fred. 

Fred has a fun job 

He puts the halves together 

He makes sure that they’re lined up well 


Then passes them on to Heather. 


Heather cuts the sandwich 

Down the middle—but don’t worry... 
The knife she uses isn’t sharp, 

And Heather doesn’t hurry. 


Ahmed has the sandwich bags 


(Reduce, reuse, recycle!) 


an/McGraw-Hill 
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He wraps each sandwich snugly 
And passes it to Michael. 
Michael adds a peach to each, 
—mmmm-—those look juicy... 
Maria adds some carrot sticks 


And passes off to Lucy. 


| don’t know what Lucy does 
‘Cause she’s way down at the end 


But it must be real important 


: 
: 
| 
: 
‘ 


; 


‘Cause she’s everyone’s best friend. | 
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Living and Working #e::«:. 


People in communities work to earn money. They use the money to 
buy the things they need and want. Making good money choices is 
important for everyone. 


Objectives Vocabulary | Resources FA BE Materials 
LESSON 1 # (pp. 45-46) 


Students learn about 
~ goods and services 


poster board, crayons, 
markers 


economy, goods, 
services, consumer, 


Learning Resource 9: 
Businesses in My 


_ provided bya businessin : expenses, profit, Community - 
_ Seaside, Oregon, and employee, producer 

, ‘ Foldables: Make a 
_ personalize the concepts Study Guide 


in the lesson by creating 
an advertisement for 
a business. 
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 LESSON2 = (pp. 47-48) 


budget, income, 


paper 
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Learning Resource 10: 


Students learn about 

making wise choices interest Earning and Spending 
when spending money Money 

UMS STE ee ae Foldables: Make a 
earn money and wha Study Guide 


they do with it. 
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IDEAS ABOUT... 


Living and Working 


People in communities work to earn money. They use the money to buy the things 
they need and want. Making good money choices is important for everyone. The 
following activity encourages students to use critical thinking skills to make wise 
choices when spending a limited amount of money on school supplies. 


Activate Prior Knowledge 


Determine students’ prior knowledge of wants 
and needs. Ask: If you had a dollar to spend in 
a market what would you buy? Make a list of 
their responses. Have them help you label 
whether their choice is something they need 
or something they want. 


Math Center 


Key Strategies Use visuals 

Format Whole-class discussion, small group 
activity 

Vocabulary words used in newspaper and 
catalogue advertisements 

Point of Use Before reading Chapter 6 
Approximate Time 45 minutes 


Materials newspaper advertisements, store 
catalogues of office materials, writing paper 


v 
Model for students how to make this Foldable 
Study Guide to record the main ideas from 
each of the two lessons in this chapter. 


1. Provide each student with an 85" x 11" 
sheet of paper. 


2. On the front of each tab, have students write 
the lesson titles. Students might make the 
fronts of their Foldables look like a dollar bill. 


3. In the course of each lesson, guide stu- 
dents to take notes and record main ideas 
under the tabs of their Foldables. Use com- 
plete sentences, phrases, lists, key words, 
and labeled visuals. 
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= Preview the pictures in the textbook. Explain 
how one person is buying things she needs 
and the other one is making choices about 
how to use his money. 


™ Divide the class into small groups. 


® Have students think back to the beginning of 
the school year. Explain that each group has 
$10.00 to buy all the supplies that one stu- 
dent would need to start school. 


® Distribute a sheet of writing paper, and the 
advertisements and catalogues to each group. 
Have them make their choices of what they 
will buy with the $10.00 and list the items 
with their prices on the writing paper. Ask 
them to find the total amount. 


® Have the groups take turns to explain their 
choices to the rest of the class. 


@ Assess students’ understanding by 
their choices. 


Make a Study Guide 


4. Students should begin making their 
Foldables now and work on them in every 
lesson. See page 49 for how Foldables 
should be completed. 
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Chapter 6 « The Big Ideas 


KEY STRATEGIES 


Hands-on Activities 


Format 
Small-group art activity 


Vocabulary 

economy, goods, services, 
consumer, expenses, profit, 
employee, producer 


Point of Use 
Before and after reading 
Lesson 1 


Approximate Time 
30 minutes 


Materials 
poster board, crayons, 
markers 


Program Resources 
Learning Resource 9: 
Businesses in My 
Community 


_ ASSESSMENT o 
_ Assess students’ understand- 
—____ ing by having them label 
_____ the following as a good or 
_ service: cleaning a room, 
soccer team equipment, a 
computer, coaching a base- 
_ ball team. See page 118 for 
_ Assessment Checklist. 
_ Remind students to work on 
their Foldables. 


HOME CONNECTION 


Have students identify with 
their families two goods and 
two services that they need 
and share this in a class 
discussion of basic needs. 


Unit 3° Chapter 6 


LESSON 1 = People Earn Money 


In this lesson students will learn about goods and services pro- 
vided by a business in Seaside, Oregon. The following activity 
allows students to personalize the concepts in the lesson by 
creating an advertisement for a business. 


PROCEDURE 


= Tell students that this lesson is about working. Then determine 
their prior knowledge about working for a living. Ask students 
to name things for which they and their families spend money. 
Then ask students what people do to earn money. 


® Point out that everyone who works, no matter what kind of 
job he or she has, contributes something to the community 
and its economy. Explain that the economy involves the 
making and using of goods and services. 


= Help students understand the difference between goods 
and services by holding up a book and saying: This is a 
good—something you can hold or touch. Next, ask a volunteer 
to open the door for you and say: This is a service—something 
people do for you. 


™ Have volunteers read each section of the lesson aloud. At the 
end of the lesson, ask the class to identify the people in the 
pictures as employees, consumers, or producers. 


™ Divide the class into small groups and distribute the poster 
board, crayons, and markers. Invite each group to create an 
advertisement for a business that provides goods or services. 
It can be a real one, or an imaginary one. 


= Display the completed advertisements and have students 
list each business in Learning Resource 9 as a provider of 
goods or services. 


Challenge Have students create a radio or television commercial. 
MULTILEVEL STRATEGIES 


@ O arly Production | @ © intermediate 
and Speech Emergence | and Advanced Fluency 
Ask students whether | Have students 

they are producers or | explain the differ- 
consumers. ence between goods 
and services. 


@ Preproduction 
Ask students to point 
to a consumer and to 
an employee. 


Writing Have 
students copy the 
words employee 
and consumer. 


Writing Have 
students write a 
short answer 

that explains how 
they know. 


Writing In small 
groups have stu- 
dents develop a list 
of goods and services 
that they could pro- 
vide at their school. 
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Name: Date: 


Businesses in My Community 


Write the names of the businesses under the 
appropriate column. 
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Learning q 


\. Resource 


Unit 3 Chapter 6 
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KEY STRATEGIES 
Hands-on Activity 


Format 


Whole-class activity and 


small-group note taking 
activity 


Vocabulary 


budget, income, interest 


Point of Use 
Before, during, and after 
reading Lesson 2 


Approximate Time 
30 minutes 


Materials 
paper 
Program Resources 


Learning Resource 10: 
Earning and Spending 


_ Money 


_ ASSESSMENT 


Assess students’ under- 
standing by observing their 
participation in group dis- 
cussions. See page 118 for 
Assessment Checklist. 
Remind students to work 
on their Foldables. 


HOME CONNECTION 


Ask students to work with 


___ their families to identify 
~ one thing that they need 
__ and develop a plan to earn 
__ the money to pay for it. 


_- Unit 3 Chapter 6 


LESSON 2 = Making Money Choices 


In this lesson students learn about making wise choices when 
spending money. The following activity helps them clarify how 
people earn money and what they do with it. 


PROCEDURE 


= Before reading, preview the vocabulary and explain to students 
that this lesson is about making money choices and plans. 
Determine students’ prior knowledge of how to plan and save 
money by asking them how many get an allowance and how 
they decide to spend it. Let students share their ideas. 


™ Have volunteers read aloud the lesson. Paraphrase the key 
ideas presented in each section. 


m After reading, assign students to small groups and distribute 
copies of Learning Resource 10. Point to its four sections 
(Receiving Money, Making Choices, Saving Money, Spending 
Money) and explain that they should fill in each section with 
concrete examples of how the people featured in the lesson 
got and spent their money. 


= Explain that members in each group should take turns 
rereading the lesson to their group, while the members who 
are listening take notes about how the people got their 
money and what they did with it. Then they all should work 
together to fill in the Learning Resource by listing the 
examples in the appropriate sections. 


m After the groups have finished, bring them back together to 
compare and discuss what each group recorded. 


MULTILEVEL STRATEGIES 


@ Preproduction @ Okarly Production | © © Intermediate 
Ask students to point | and Speech Emergence | and Advanced Fluency 
to a picture of Jason. | Ask students to name | Ask students to 


explain how they 
could earn money to 
buy a gift for some- 
one in their family 


a job that people do 
to earn money. 


Writing Have 
students write the 
name of the job 


Writing Have 


Jason does. students imagine 
that they have Writing Have 
received $5.00. Ask students imagine they 
them to list two have a summer job 
good choices of that pays them $25.00 
what they will do per week. Tell them to 
with the money. make a budget show- 
ing how they will 
spend the money 
they earn at the end 
of eight weeks. 
RTS BUSA BoB LIOR 2G 3 1dac3008. AT 


TAKS: 3R4 (3.9:F) 


Name: Date: 


Earning and Spending Money 


Take notes as you read the lesson. 


ts aioe 10 = 


Resource 


Making Choices 


Spending Money 
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Using the Foldables for Assessment 


@ Preproduction 


= Did students draw a picture of a key 
concept from each lesson under the 
corresponding lesson tab? 


= Did students label their picture with a 
word or name from the vocabulary? 


People Earn Money Making Money Choices 


: © Macmillan/McGraw-Hill 


© © Early Production and Speech Emergence 


= Did students draw a picture of a key 
concept from each lesson under the 


corresponding lesson tab? er UN TED STATES OF AMEE = 

5 = Did students label their pictures with 0), NO is 0 
& a phrase or simple sentence? wie? ee 

= es cg ce a 
& People Earn Money Making Money Choices 
5 

= 

cS) 


O @ Intermediate and Advanced Fluency 


= Did students summarize in writing the 
most important concepts from each 


lesson under the corresponding aa ae RAS 
= ‘ I 
= lesson tab? f) i j 
FS . . y, 
s = Did students write in complete iy @ p 
= sentences, and draw illustrations (Zoe ©) 
s to add details? | "People E Earn I Cin Making Money Choices 
= i __ Making Money t 
8 
= 
(©) 
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Working in Communities acesso-s7 


In communities around the world, people are at work. They work on 
farms or in business. They make goods and provide services. In this 
chapter we will read about how people work. 


Planner 


Vocabulary Resources _ Materials 


LESSON 1 & (pp. 52-53) 


agriculture, harvest, : Learning Resource 11: > colored chalk, paper, 
fertilizer, combine, : What We Do with Corn : markers 


Internet, supply, : : 
demand, scarcity ° Se eeiiten : 


Students focus on farming 
and the technology that 
has influenced farming. 


e 
e 
° 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
° 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 


eeeeceseeeeeereseeseoseseseseeees 


Secoececeeececcossceseseocorenee2 


LESSON 2 = (p. 54) | 


Students focus on 
manufacturing and how 
the introduction of the 
assembly line into facto- 
ries changed the face of 
_ manufacturing. 


manufacturing, 
factory, assembly line, 
Henry Ford 


Graphic Organizer 5: 
Venn Diagram 


Foldables: Make a 
Study Guide 


per group: paper, 1 red 
marker, 1 blue marker, 1 
tape dispenser, 1 list of 
students in the class, 
chart paper 


e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
° 
e 
° 
° 
e 
e 
° 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
° 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
° 
° 


SOSHHHOSHOSOSSSHHSHSHHSHHEHHEHOHHELHOSOEOEOC®E 
SOHCHSHHHEHSHSHEHEHESHEESETEHEOEOEEESESESE 


LESSON 3 = (pp. 55-56) 


Students focus on under- 
standing how people 
around the world get the 
things that they need. 


Graphic Organizer 8: 
Main Idea and 
Supporting Details 


trade, domestic trade, 
international trade, 
import, export, 
marketplace, global 
marketplace 


note-taking paper 


Learning Resource 12: 
Exporting and 
Importing 


Foldables: Make a 
Study Guide 


SOHOHSSHSSSSSHSHSSHSHSHSHHSSHHSSHOHESESEHEESESE 
§ POSSE HTHHHHHHHHSHHSHESHSEHHEHE SESH EHEEEES 


Sri 
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IDEAS ABOUT... 


Working in 
Communities 


In communities around the world, people are at work. They work on farms or in 
businesses. They make goods and provide services. In this chapter we will read 
about how people work. The following activity helps reinforce yoceuiaiy as 


students play a game. 


Activate Prior Knowledge 


Determine students’ prior knowledge by asking: 


_ What do you know about living and working ona 


farm? List their ideas on one side of a two-column 
chart. Then ask: What do you know about working 
in a factory? Add their ideas to the other column 
on the two-column chart. 


Reading Center 


Key Strategies Hands-on activity 

Format Whole-class discussion, small group activity 
Vocabulary words related to farms and factories 
Point of Use Before reading Chapter 7 
Approximate Time 45 minutes 

Materials One set of the following for each 
group: 2 large cards with farm written on one and 
factory on the other, smaller cards with vocabulary 
words related to farms (such as harvest, 


Model for students how to make this Foldable 
Study Guide to record the main ideas from 
each of the three lessons in this chapter. 


1. Provide each student with an 85"x 85" 
paper square. 

2. Label and illustrate the front of the Foldable 
before gluing it to form a pyramid. 

3. In the course of each lesson, guide students 
to take notes and record main ideas inside 
the Foldable, on the back of the labeled 
tabs. Use complete sentences, phrases, lists, 
key words, and labeled visuals. 


Chapter 7 « The Big Ideas 


agriculture, etc.) and factories (manufacturing, 
assembly line, etc.) 


™ Explain to students that they will be playing a 
sorting game. Divide the class into small 
groups and put the large cards (farm and fac- 
tory) in the middle of each group. 


Mix up the small cards and place them face 
down in a stack in the middle of each group. 


= One student in each group turns over a card 
from the stack, reads it aloud, and places it 
next to the farm or factory card accordingly. 
Students in each group take turns until all of 
the cards have been turned over and placed 
next to the large farm or factory card. 

# You may add variety to the game by including 
picture cards. 

m Assess students’ understanding by observing 
whether students are able to correctly place 
the small cards where they belong. 


Make a Study Guide 


4. Students should begin making their 
Foldables now and work on them in every 
lesson. See page 57 for how Foldables 
should be completed. 
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_ KEY STRATEGIES 


Use Graphic Organizers 


] Format 
_ Whole-class and small- 
group web activities 


- Vocabulary 

agriculture, harvest, fertil- 
zer, combine, Internet, 

_ supply, demand, scarcity 


; Point of Use 
_ Before and after reading 
_ Lesson 1 


_ Approximate Time 
_ 15-20 minutes 


_ Program Resources 
Learning Resource 11: 
_ What We Do With Corn 


_ Materials 
_ colored chalk, paper, 
_ markers 


ASSESSMENT 


Have students list or draw 
two ways in which we 
depend on farming commu- 
nities. See page 118 for 
Assessment Checklist. 
Remind students to work 

on their Foldables. 


HOME CONNECTION 

Have students work with 
their families to make a list 
of foods in their homes that 
are produced on a farm. 
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LESSON 1 = Life in a Farming Community 


In this lesson students will focus on farming and the technology 
that has influenced farming. They learn specifically about farming 
near Erie, Pennsylvania. The following activity provides students 
with an opportunity to better understand a farming community by 
creating a word web. 


PROCEDURE 


™ Before reading the lesson, determine students’ prior knowledge 
about farms and crops by asking them to name crops or foods 
that people eat, such as wheat, vegetables, corn, and so on. 


™ Write the word AGRICULTURE in a circle on the chalkboard. 
Explain that agriculture is the activity that takes place in farms 
where plants are grown and animals are raised for food. 


= Ask students to share any experiences they have had visiting 
or living on a farm or in a farming community engaged in 
agriculture. Elicit vocabulary such as: crops, corn, vegetables, 
tractor, fertilizer. 


= Construct the word web by writing each suggested word in a 
smaller circle around the center circle. Use chalk of one color 
to write responses before reading and another color to 
complete the web after reading. 


@ Read Lesson 1 aloud with students and have them look for 
words to add to the word web. Remember to use a different 
color chalk. 


# Use the words listed to summarize what farmers such as the 
Masons do. 


= Distribute Learning Resource 11. Have students work in 
small groups to complete the word web using information 
and pictures from the lesson. 


MULTILEVEL STRATEGIES 


© O karly Production 
and Speech Emergence 
Ask students what 
their favorite farm 
crop is. 


© O intermediate 
and Advanced Fluency 
Ask students to tell 
what foods can be 
made using corn. 


@ Preproduction 
Ask students to 
point to pictures of 
food that come 
from a farm. 


Writing Have 
students copy the 
names of the foods 
they pointed to. 


Writing On a two- 
column chart, have 
students list fruits 
and vegetables 
grown on farms. 


Writing Have 
students explain in 
a paragraph what 
happens when the 
demand for corn 

is high and the 
supply is low. 


Ap Texas SS TEKS: 3.2:B; 3.4:B; 3.5:A; 3.17:B; ESL TEKS: 3.1:E: 
amr .3:07 Oi: F; OB, OOIA, OO Bop oo oe OE: 
3.12:G; 3.14:A; 3.20:B; 3.24:1: TAKS: 31R (3.5:E) 
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Name: Date: 


What We Do with Corn (Learning 17 i 


\ Resource 


Write or draw how corn is grown, harvested, and used. 


GROWING IT ms USING IT 


HARVESTING IT 


Ps " bi di cP cit To A a Mle AA ARE ASS 4 
lei i i ac hina Siac i RA Na haan CN RIOR a RM St NCR RL sant sit me 
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Working in Community — 


LESSON 28 Communities Make Goods 


In this lesson students focus on manufacturing and how the intro- 
duction of the assembly line into factories changed the face of . 
manufacturing. The following activity provides students with 
hands-on experience working on an assembly line. 


PROCEDURE 


® Determine students’ prior knowledge about manufacturing 
by having them name things that are made in factories. 


KEY STRATEGIES 


ands-on Activities 


Format ; 

Small-group assembly line 

_ activity 

_ Vocabulary 

manufacturing, factory, 

assembly line, Henry Ford = Have students imagine they've been asked to help write 
invitations for a class party. Let students brainstorm ways to 
do the job quickly and easily. Suggest an assembly line and 


explain the concept, if necessary. 


Point of Use 
Before reading Lesson 2 


_ Approximate Time 
30 minutes = Write these steps and demonstrate the process: 
1. Write PARTY at the top of the paper with a red marker. 
2. Write the date, time, and place of the party in pencil. 
3. Write BRING A FRIEND at the bottom with a blue marker. 


4. Fold the paper in thirds. 


Materials 
_ per group: paper, 1 red 
_ marker, 1 blue marker, 1 
_ tape dispenser, 1 list of 
- students in the class, 
hart paper 


5. Tape the folded paper closed. 
_ Program Resources 


_ Graphic Organizer 5: 
_ Venn Diagram 


6. Write a student name in pencil on the front. 


= Divide the class into groups and distribute the supplies. Half 
the groups will work as assembly lines, with each student 
doing one task. In the other groups, students will divide the 
name list and each student will do all the steps. 


# Compare the results. Distribute Graphic Organizer 5 for 
students to compare the results of individual work with 
assembly line work. 


MULTILEVEL STRATEGIES 


ASSESSMENT @ reproduction © O karly Production | @ © intermediate 

_ Have students list or explain Ask students to clap | and Speech Emergence | and Advanced Fluency 

_ two things that they learned their hands if they Ask students whata_ | Ask students 
about assembly line produc- —s think assembly lines_ | group of people who | whether they would 
ee See mn ae slow down work. each do one thing rather make a prod- 

ssessment Checklist. 
Remind staerstowok Wing Hove Lay race 
on their Foldables. students go back to li dwh : 
the text to find a Writing Have eS eee 

HOME CONNECTION picture of some- students write a defi- | Writing Have 


thing made on an 
assembly line and 


nition of an assembly 
line. 


students write ques- 


Have students suggest to ; ; 
tions they would like 


their parents what house 


chorasicanibe done inan copy the name of to ask a person who 
assembly line. that product on works at a car manu- 
their paper. facturing plant 
designing cars. 
oF Unita + Chapier 7 Apres ES on esta EB 3C IE 348 BBA 388 
3.12:G; 3.14:A; 3.20:B; TAKS: 3R4 (3.10:C) 
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"KEY STRATEGIES 


_ Use Graphic Organizers 


rade, domestic trade, inter- 
national trade, import, 

_ export, marketplace, global 
_ marketplace 


' Point of Use 
~ Before, during, and after 
_ reading Lesson 3 


Approximate Time 


_ Materials 
note-taking paper 


_ Program Resources 

_ Graphic Organizer 8: 

_ Main Idea and Supporting 
- Details 


_ Learning Resource 12: 
_ Exporting and Importing 


"ASSESSMENT 


- trading with another coun- 
_ try helps us. See page 118 
_ for Assessment Checklist. 

- Remind students to work 

_ on their Foldables. 


HOME CONNECTION 


Send Home Learning 
Resource 12 for students 
and family members to do. 
Students can draw or cut 
_ pictures from magazines. 


_ Ask students to explain how ~ 


Working pin | Communities 


LESSON 3 = Trade Links Communities 


In this lesson students will focus on understanding how people 
around the world get the things that they need. The following 
activity teaches students how to take notes to identify the most 
important facts presented in the textbook. 


PROCEDURE 


= Before reading Lesson 3, determine students’ prior knowledge 


by asking them if they have traded cards, toys, or other objects. 
Discuss why they traded these items. Tell students that this 
lesson will explain how countries get to trade with each other. 


™ Be sure everyone has a piece of paper before you begin 
reading the lesson. Tell students that they will be taking 
notes to help them remember key ideas. 


= Invite volunteers to read sections of the lesson aloud. As they 
finish each section, review the vocabulary words. Then help 
students summarize the reading and record it on their note- 
taking paper. Remind them that notes are phrases rather 
than complete sentences. 


® Pair more proficient students with less proficient ones. 
Distribute copies of the Graphic Organizer 8. Explain that 
they should use their notes to complete it. In the top rectangle 
they should write the main idea of the lesson. Then in the 
smaller boxes they should write or draw supporting details. 


" Distribute Learning Resource 12. Explain the activity and 
instruct students to do it at home. Suggest that they look to 
see where things they have were made. 


Challenge Have students wear country name tags and 


role-play trading with each other. 


MULTILEVEL STRATEGIES 


© Oearly Production | @@ intermediate 
and Speech Emergence | and Advanced Fluency 
Ask students to Have students 

name a country with | explain the differ- 
which we trade ence between 
goods. imported and 
exported goods. 


@ Preproduction 
Ask students to point 
to the world map in 
this lesson. 


Writing Have stu- 
dents point to a 
country that touches 
or borders the 
United States. Have 
them copy its name. 


Writing Have 
students label a two- 
column chart Coun- 
tries and Products. 
Have them list the 
information shown 
on the map. 


Writing Have 
students write two 
questions that can 
be answered by 
referring to the 
visuals in the 
Datagraphic. 


Apres SS TEKS: 3.7:C; 3.7:D; 3.16:E; 3.17:B; ESL TEKS: 3.1:E; 55 
1 3'3:C: 3.3:F; 3.4:B; 3.8:A; 3.8:B; 3.9:A; 3.9:B; 3.10:B; 
3.12:G; 3.14:A; 3.20:B; TAKS: 3R1 (3.9:H) 


Name: Date: 


earning 


Exporting and Importing Serger 


Draw or glue pictures of products that the United States 
exports and imports. 
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Using the Foldables for Assessment 


@ Preproduction 


= Did students draw pictures of places 
where people farm, make goods, or 


ship them on the corresponding side 
of their pyramid? 


= Did students label their pictures 
accordingly? 
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© @ Early Production and Speech Emergence 


= Did students draw pictures of places 
where people farm, make goods, or 
ship them on the corresponding side 
of their pyramid? 


= Did students label their pictures with 
an appropriate word or a short phrase? 


Manufacturing 


Farming 


© Macmillan/McGraw-Hill 


O @ intermediate and Advanced Fluency 


= Did students record the most important 
concepts from each lesson on the 
corresponding side of the pyramid? 


# Did students write in complete We ] 
sentences, and draw illustrations Co dys : 
to add details? fy = | 

I = \ 


we 


Zo ‘Farming 


| 7 
l 
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Dear Mr. President ' 


= Social Studies Objectives “eae tla lias 


® Communicate ideas effectively. 


® Understand the role of the President of 
the United States. 


® Recognize that everyone counts in a 
democracy. 


Reading Objectives 
™@ Make predictions. 
@ Express opinions. 
Vocabulary 

Mr. President, board, role model, prejudiced 


Oral Language/Build Background 


@ Ask students if they have seen the President of 
the United States appear on television. Help 


those who have recall what they saw him doing. 


Discuss with students some of the responsibili- 
ties of the President of the United States. 


@ Tell students the class is going to read letters 
written by children to the President of the 
United States. If necessary, clarify the mean- 
ings of the word letter, since some students 
may only know this word to mean a written 
symbol. Encourage students to predict what 
the writers might want to tell the President. 
List the predictions on chart paper. 


MULTILEVEL STRATEGIES 


@ Preproduction 

Have students point to one of 
the letters and the name of its 
writer. 


Writing Have students copy 
the word President. 
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© O Early Production and 
Speech Emergence 

Ask students the name of the 
President of the United States. 


Writing Have students 
address an envelope for a let- 
ter to the President. 


DURING Reading 


@ Have volunteers take turns reading each let- 
ter. Pause after each letter is read to ask stu- 
dents if they agree or disagree with the ideas 
expressed by the writers and why they do 
or they don't. Explain social studies concepts 
and unfamiliar words as needed. 


Word Study Explain what cognates are and have 
students search for cognates in the reading. 


e@ After all the letters are discussed, lead stu- 
dents into revisiting and discussing the list of 
predictions they made before. 


- AFTER Reading | 
Discuss how the President of the United States is 
elected, and how long he serves. Ask students 


how they would find out who was President the 
year they were born. 


Writing Center Lead students into expressing 
something they would like the President to do 
to help or recognize English Language Learners. 
Record their suggestions on chart paper. Guide 
students to write a class letter to the President 
about their ideas. 


Assessment Review how students responded 
to the letters read. See page 118 for Assessment 
Checklist. 


© @O Intermediate and 
Advanced Fluency 

Ask students to share what 
they would like to tell the Pres- 
ident of the United States. 


Writing Ask students to write 
a letter to the President 
expressing their views. 


Wprnas SS TEKS: 3.17:B; ESL TEKS: 3.1:D; 3.3:C; 3.4:A; 3.11:C; 
=== 3.14:D; TAKS: 3R3 (3.9:1) 
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Dear Mr. President 


When the Washington Post newspaper invited 
America’s children to write personal letters to the 
nation’s President, nearly 11,000 children wrote in. 
Here are some examples of what children wrote. 


| suggest a board of children that could advise 
you in what children think is important since your 
decisions will affect their future.... There could be a 
special room in a building for members to meet and 
discuss issues. There could be a representative 
from each state or county. 


— Sara Troxel, age 9 
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Why don’t we build more houses for the 
poor people? We could sell some of my “ 
baseball cards to get money to get the bricks 
for the houses. | picked out some cards to sell. 


— Chris Field, age 6 


Most people look up to the president as a 
role model. If all of the prejudiced people in the 
world see that you believe that all people are 
created equal, they just may change their 
believes about people. 


— Sherese Melton, age 13 


| hope to see peace. Peace in this country 
and in our world. But peace is not easy to get. 
But one way to get it is listen, do not talk but 
listen. You can learn more things from listening 
than talking. Then, when you talk you will know 
more and maybe you will have peace with 
someone. 


— Chris Matthews, age 10 


| went to Colorado for twenty-one days to 
visit my Grandma. | rode an airplane for the 
second time. | went to the zoo and | read the 
signs and | learned some things that | did not 
know. | went in the tall mountains and | thought 
they were beautiful. | think America is a 
beautiful place to live. | hope it becomes safer. 


— Royce Lee Weeks-Jamieson, age 8 
You have a hard, hard job. You have to 


protect the world and if there is anything you 
need, call me. I'll be home. 


— Christopher Jennings, age 9 


Unit 4 « Literature 
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How Government Works: pese:é:-< 


Planner 


Citizens work together to solve problems. One way they do this is 
through government. In our country we have community govern- 
ments, state governments, and a national government. 


eo 


Objectives Vocabulary Resources Materials 
LESSON 1 ® (pp. 63-64 


Students focus on 


Set 


local government, Learning Resource 13: 


the basic functions of governor, city council, Making a Plan 
state and local govern- mayor, tax, capital, 
_ ments and become capitol pats Make a study 


__ involved in governing 
_ their own classroom! 


CHOOSCHHOSHOSHOHHHSHOSHOHOHSHSEHSHSHOSESEHOOEE 
CHOOHSHHESHSSHOSHHSHSOHEHHHSOSHOHHSEOEEEEEE 
COKCCHSOHOHLESEOLOSOOHSEHOLELESEOLESESEEE 


LESSON 2 = (pp. 65-66) 


Students learn about the : President, Congress, Learning Resource 14: index cards 


people who helped to Supreme Court, monu- : Washington, D.C. 
build Washington, D.C.,as + ment, Alexander : 
well as what makes our Hamilton, George eee Make a study 


nation’s capital so special. : Washington, Pierre 
L’Enfant, Benjamin 
Banneker, John Adams, 


Abigail Adams 
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empire 


Graphic Organizer 5: 
Venn Diagram 


Foldables: Make a Study 
Guide 


Students learn what life is 
like in Mexico City and 
how similar Mexico’s gov- 
ernment is to that of the 
United States. 


Seoeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeseeeoeeeeeeeere 
SOHC HH SEES SSE H EEE SEEEOEEOEOCEEOOOLOS | 
SCHOHOHSHSSHSHHSHSHSHSHESEHSHHHHEESHSEETEEEED: 


{J  Technotogy 
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Chapter 8 


THE Bit 


How Government . 


Works 


Citizens work together to solve problems through government. In our country 
we have community governments, state governments, and a national govern- 
ment. They all work to meet people’s needs. The following activity provides the 
opportunity for students to assume the roles of government officials to solve 


community problems. 


Activate Prior Knowledge 


Determine students’ prior knowledge of the role 
of government by having them look at a local 
newspaper. Ask them to identify community 
problems that are addressed in the paper, and 
who is there to help. 


Drama Center 


Key Strategies Hands-on Activities 
Format Whole-class activity 


Vocabulary words related to the jobs city 
officials do 


Point of Use Before reading Chapter 8 
Approximate Time 45 minutes 


Materials name tags that say mayor and city 
council (4-6), chart paper 


oinable 


Model for students how to make this Foldable 
Study Guide to record the main ideas from 
each of the three lessons in this chapter. 


1. Provide each student with a sheet of 11" x 
17" paper. 

2. Have students draw a capitol building on 
the fronts of their Foldables or give them a 
duplicated picture to glue on the front. 


3. In the course of each lesson, guide stu- 
dents to take notes and record main ideas 
under the tabs and on the backs of their 
Foldables. Use complete sentences, phras- 
es, lists, key words, and labeled visuals. 
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= Lead students into thinking about commu- 
nity problems and compile a list of their 
ideas. 


= Next, explain to student they are going to 
discuss the community problems at a meet- 
ing with the mayor and city council. 


= Select a group of students to represent the 
mayor and city council. Have them take 
seats in front of the room. 


= Ask a volunteer to select a problem from 
the list and have him or her go to the mayor 
for help. Have them role-play how they 
would solve the problem. Remind students 
that the mayor does not decide alone. 


™ Repeat the activity with other groups 
and problems. 


Make a Study Guide 


4. Students should begin making their 
Foldables now and work on them in every 
lesson. See page 68 for how Foldables 
should be completed. 
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How Government Works 


LESSON 1 = Local Govemintent 


In this lesson students focus on the basic functions of state 
and local governments. The following activity relates the con- 
cept of local government by involving students them in gov- 
erning their own classroom. 


PROCEDURE 


= Before reading Lesson 1, determine students’ prior knowl- 
edge of regulations by asking them to imagine their lives 
without laws or rules. 


Whole-class brainstorming 
and small-group planning 
activities 


. 


_ Vocabulary 
_ local government, governor, 
_ city council, mayor, tax, cap- 
ital, capitol 


™ Read Lesson 1. Have volunteers read each section. 


= Explain to students that they will plan how the community to 
which they belong, their classroom, might be governed. Have 
students brainstorm the kinds of daily decisions that must be 
made in class and issues that come up daily, such as who 
uses equipment and who does which classroom job. 


_ Point of Use 
Before and after reading 
Lesson 1 


Approximate Time 


30 minutes = Model the planning process by deciding when classroom 


Program Resources computers may be used: 
Learning Resource 13: 


Step 1: Decide when computers can be used. 
Making a Plan 


Step 2: Make a schedule for use during those times. 
Step 3: Try the plan. 
Step 4: Evaluate the plan to find out if it is fair to everyone. 


® Divide students into small groups. Have each group select a 
classroom problem or issue and create a plan to deal with it. 


= Have students use Learning Resource 13 as a guide for their 
planning. Remind them that by discussing and making plans, 
they are acting in a similar way to how local governments work. 


Challenge Invite students to view and comment on their local 
government Web site. 


_ ASSESSMENT 


Assess students’ under- 

standing of problem and 

solution by reviewing the 
_ completed Language 


MULTILEVEL STRATEGIES 


© OEarly Production | @@ intermediate 
and Speech Emergence | and Advanced Fluency 


@ Preproduction 
Ask students to point 


_ Resources. See page 118 for toapicture ofacity | Have students tell Have students 
Assessment Checklist. council meeting. you about a specific | explain why they 
__ Remind students to work on na community rule think communities 
_ their Foldables. Writing Have ge meres el 
students point to the 
HOME CONNECTION words mayor and city | Writing Have stu- Writing Ask stu- 
council and dents list services dents to write about 


Encourage students to visit 


; : . ols copy them. their community one thing they 
: City Hall with their families. Brendes Wetlddo ifthey 
were mayor of their 
community. 
: rT a : SS TEKS: 3.9:A; 3.9:B; 3.9:C; 3.9:D; 3.9:E; 3.16:B; 3.16:E; 
de Spreus's S17-B ESL TEKS: 3.TA 33:0 336340 38A383 390 9 
ke 3.9:B; 3.10: B; 3.12:G; 3.14:A; 3.20:B; TAKS: 3R4 (3.9:F)ns 


Name: | Date: 

e . F L z 
Making a Plan ei I 
Use this page to help you organize your ideas step by step. : 
1. Which problem or issue will your group explore? 


2. What are the possible ways to solve it? 


3. Write your step-by-step plan on the flowchart to achieve a solution. 


BEGIN | 

STEP 

1 
STEP 

2 
STEP 

3 

END 
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KEY STRATEGIES 


Use Graphic Organizers 


Format 

Whole-class chart activity, 
two-team question-and- 
answer game 


Vocabulary 

President, Congress, 
Supreme Court, monument, 
Alexander Hamilton, George 
Washington, Pierre L’Enfant, 
- Benjamin Banneker, John 
Adams, Abigail Adams 


Point of Use 
Before and after reading 
Lesson 2 


Approximate Time 
45 minutes 


Program Resources 
__ Learning Resource 14: 
_ Washington, D.C. 


ASSESSMENT 


Have students state or point 
to a fact that they learned 

_ about Washington, D.C. See 
page 118 for Assessment 
Checklist. Remind students 
work on their Foldables. 


_ HOME CONNECTION 


__ Encourage students and 
____ their families to go on a tour 

of monuments in their com- 
munity to identify what per- 
son or event they honor. 


_ ©Macmillan/McGraw-Hill — 
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Sees 


How Government Works 


LESSON 2 = Our Country’s Government 


In this lesson students learn about the people who helped to build 
Washington, D.C., as well as what makes our nation’s capital so 
special. The following activity helps students identify what they 
already know and allows them maximum interaction as they 
study the lesson pages. 


PROCEDURE 


™ Before reading Lesson 2, determine students’ prior knowl- 
edge by having them use a K-W-L chart to tell what they 
know about Washington, D.C. Draw a chart similar to Learn- 
ing Resource 14 on the chalkboard and model for students 
how to use it. 


= Distribute Learning Resource 14. Have students give exam- 
ples to record in the K and W columns. The first column 
might include: /t's the U.S. capital. The President lives there. 
Lawmakers work there. The middle column might include this 
question: How did it become our capital? 


# Then read the lesson together, asking for volunteers to read 
the sections aloud. 


= Have students complete their work by listing what they 
learned in the L column. 


Challenge Have students find out how many representatives 
their state has in the House of Representatives and who they are. 


MULTILEVEL STRATEGIES 


@ Preproduction © OEarly Production | @@ intermediate 
Ask students to and Speech Emergence | and Advanced Fluency 
point to a govern- Ask students to Ask students what 


was good about the 
location of the new 
capital. 


name the nation’s 
capital city. 


ment building in 
Washington, D.C. 


Writing Have 
students point to 
the picture of the 
President of the 
United States and 
copy his name. 


Writing Have 
students write a 
short explanation of 
why Washington, 
D.C., is so special. 


Writing Ask stu- 
dents to imagine 
that it is their 
responsibility to 
honor a special per- 
son with a monu- 
ment in Washington, 
D.C. Ask whom they 
would select and 
why. Ask what the 
monument would 
look like. 


BTEXAS : SS TEKS: 3.1:A; 3.1:B; 3.2:A; 3.3:A; 3.3:C; 3.16:B; 3.16:C; 65 
3 17:B; ESL TEKS: 3.1:A; 3.3:C; 3.3:F; 3.4:A; 3.8:A; 3.8:B: 3.9:A 
3.9:B: 3.10:B; 3.12:u; 3.14:A; 3.20:B; 3.24:1; TAKS: 3R4 (3.9:1) 


Name: 


Washington, D.C. 
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Date: 
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LESSON 3 = Mexico's Capital City 


In this lesson students will learn what life is like in Mexico City and 
how similar Mexico’s government is to that of the United States. 
The following activity encourages students to go back to revisit the 
text to find important facts about both governments. 


PROCEDURE 


™ Before reading Lesson 3, determine students’ prior knowl- 
edge by asking who has been to Mexico or has family from 
Mexico. Encourage students to share what they know about 
Mexico and list their facts on the chalkboard. 


Point of Use 
_ Before and after reading 
_ Lesson 3 


m™ Read and discuss Lesson 3. Ask for volunteers to read each 
section aloud. 


_ Approximate Time 
45 minutes ™ Encourage students to identify facts about Mexico that they 
did not know before. Add these facts to the list on the chalk- 


board. 


™ Divide the class into small groups and distribute copies of 
Graphic Organizer 5 to all the groups. 


Program Resources 
_ Graphic Organizer 5: 
_ Venn Diagram 


= Draw a similar Venn diagram on the chalkboard. Label it 
as follows: Mexico City in one circle, Washington, D.C. in the 
other, and Both in the overlap. 


# Model how to fill in the Venn diagram. Then divide the class 
into small groups and have them complete it. 


= Combine the information students listed and copy it on the 
diagram you drew. 


Challenge Encourage students to visit a Web site with pictures 
of Mexico City that they can print and use to make an album. 


MULTILEVEL STRATEGIES 


© Oearly Production | @@ intermediate 
and Speech Emergence | and Advanced Fluency 
Ask students to Ask students to iden- 


ASSESSMENT 


Observe whether they are 

able to use the information 

they learned to correct one 
_ another's work. See page 


@ Preproduction 
Ask students to point 
to a map of Mexico 


118 for Assessment , City. name something old | tify two of Mexico 
Checklist. Remind students Writing Have stu- Reet new | City’s problems. 
___ towork on their Foldables. dents point to the UNS Writing Have stu- 


location of the Writing Have stu- dents imagine that 


- HOME CONNECTION National Palace on dents complete the they are tour guides 
_ Have students share two the map and copy sentence: One thing in Mexico City. Have 
facts that they learned the words. Mexico and the them describe one 
about Mexico with their United States havein | place that they 
families. common is that would like their 


group to visit. 
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fe 


Using the Foldables for Assessment 


@ Preproduction 


= Did students draw a picture that repre- 
sents local and national governments 
inside the corresponding shutter fold? 


= Did students label their pictures with a 
word or name from the vocabulary? 


© O Early Production and Speech Emergence 
= Did students draw a picture that represents 


local and national governments inside the Local Both | Our | 
corresponding shutter fold? sana peed 
Government 
= Did students label their pictures with a | 
phrase or simple sentence? | 
| 
| 
oldables 
| H()W 
© @ Intermediate and Advanced Fluency pil wr 
{ \ 
= Did students summarize in writing the most | (( 1] | I \ 
important aspects of local and national _ Be ok aE yes ah 
governments inside the heverhin io Pass LL) 0] 
corresponding shutter fold? Government | | |) | 1) 


= Did students write in complete 
sentences, and draw illustrations 
to add details? 
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| Planner 


Objectives 


LESSON 1 ® (pp. 71-72 


Students learn what peo- 
ple can do to be good citi- 
zens and make their 
_ communities better places 
in which to live. 


LESSON 2 ® (pp. 73-74) 


Students learn about how 
people have joined orga- 
nizations that help com- 
munities all around the 
world be better places in 
which to live. 
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Citizens in Action sess 


Citizens get involved in their communities. They vote, obey laws, and 
even run for office. Some people join groups to help others. Citizens 
who get involved help make a community a better place. 


Vocabulary Resources Materials 


Neeeet 


common good, volun- : Learning Resource 15: drawing paper, markers 


teer, Pledge of Be a Good Citizen or crayons 
Ses Foldables: Make a Study 
Guide 
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nonprofit, Clara Barton, ; Learning Resource 16: 


Doctors Without Volunteer 
Borders, American Red +: Organizations 
Bs, ane He Foldables: Make a Study 
Humanity : 
Guide 
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THE Bil 


| IDEAS ABOUT... 


Citizens in Action ; 


Citizens get involved in their communities. They vote, obey laws, and even run for 
office. Some people join groups to help others. Citizens who get involved help 
make a community a better place. The following activity allows students the 
opportunity to use their oral language skills to campaign to try to persuade the 


class to vote for them for student body president. 


Activate Prior Knowledge 


Determine students’ prior knowledge of elected 
officials and how citizens get involved in the 
affairs of their communities by reviewing what 
they learned in the preceding chapter. Discuss 
other examples of citizens’ involvement by pre- 
viewing the pictures in the textbook. Ask: Who 
are our elected officials? How do ordinary citi- 
zens work to elect officials? List students’ 


= Explain to students that they will be working 
in groups to try to get a member of their 


group elected president of the student body. 


™ Divide the class into small groups and have 
each group choose their candidate. 


= Then explain that each group has to help 
their candidate get elected. More proficient 
students can help the candidate prepare a 
speech about what he or she will do if 


elected. Least proficient students can design a 
poster about how their candidate will help 
the school community. 


® Conduct a drawing to determine the order in 
which groups will present their posters and 
have their candidates give their speeches. 


= After all the groups have presented, conduct 
a mock election. 


responses on the chalkboard. 


Drama and Art Centers 


Key Strategies Use visuals, Hands-on Activities 


Format Whole-class discussions and presenta- 
tions, small groups 


Vocabulary words about the election process 
Point of Use Before reading Chapter 9 
Approximate Time 60 minutes 

Materials Poster board and markers 


Make a Study Guide 


Model for students how to make this Foldable 4. Students should ) ee 
Study Guide to record the main ideas from begin making their | 
each of the two lessons in this chapter. Foldables now and 


1. Provide each student with a sheet of work on them in 
11"x 17" or 12"x 18" paper. every lesson. See 


: 4 75 for how 
2. Have students draw people in a communi- seek es 2 
ty standing hand-in-hand along the bot- Bee IIe 
completed. 


toms of their Foldables, with buildings 
behind them. 


3. In the course of each lesson, guide students 
to take notes and record main ideas on their 
Foldables. Use complete sentences, phras- 
es, lists, key words, and labeled visuals. 
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KEY STRATEGIES 


Use Graphic Organizers 


Format 
Whole-class discussion, 
small-group activity 


Vocabulary 
common good, volunteer, 
Pledge of Allegiance 


Point of Use 
Before and after reading 
Lesson 1 


Approximate Time 
30 minutes 


Materials 


drawing paper, markers or 
crayons 


Program Resources 
Learning Resource 15: 
Be a Good Citizen 


ASSESSMENT 


Assess students’ under- 
standing of good citizen- 
ship by reviewing the work 
they did in their Learning 
Resource sheets. See page 
118 for Assessment Check- 
list. Remind students to 
work on their Foldables. 


HOME CONNECTION 


Have students ask family 
members how they show 
they are good citizens, and 
share what they learned 
with the class. 


Citizens in Action 


LESSON 15 Getting Involved 


In this lesson students learn what people can do to be good citi- 
zens. The lesson focuses on citizens in three different communities 
and what they do to make their communities better places in which 
to live. The following activity allows students to use real-life exam- 
ples to help them understand the concept of good citizenship. 


PROCEDURE 


® Before reading Lesson 1, determine students’ prior knowl- 
edge about good citizenship. Ask them to tell what they 
do that makes them good citizens. List their ideas on the 
chalkboard. 


= Read the lesson with students, asking for a volunteer to read 
each section aloud. Pause at the end of each page to discuss 
the picture. 


= At the end of the lesson, list on the chalkboard desirable and 
undesirable things people do in their communities. Go over 
each one, asking students whether or not they contribute to 
the common good and why. 


® Divide the class in small groups and distribute a copy of 
Learning Resource 15 to every student. Have the groups 
brainstorm possibilities before writing their answers. 


Challenge In small groups, have students create a radio or 
television Public Service Announcement promoting good 
citizenship. 


MULTILEVEL STRATEGIES 


© OEarly Production | @@ intermediate 
and Speech Emergence | and Advanced Fluency 
Ask students to point | Have students 

to the picture of the | describe ways they 
girl in the car and tell | could show good cit- 
what law she is izenship in their 
obeying. community. 


@ Preproduction 
Ask students to point 
to a picture that 
shows someone 
being a good citizen. 


Writing Have stu- 
dents copy from the 
list on the chalk- 
board an example of 
an action for the 
common good. Have 
them illustrate it. 


Writing Ask stu- 
dents to write two 
examples of being 
| a good citizen 

at school. 


Writing Have stu- 
dents write a rule 
that they follow. 


EXAS| SS TEKS: 3.10:A; 3.10:C; 3.10:D; 3.16:B; 3.16:E; 3.17:B; 71 
e™= ESL TEKS: 3.1:A; 3.3:C; 3.3:F; 3.4:A; 3.4:B; 3.8:A; 3.8:B; 
3.9:A; 3.9:B; 3.12:G; 3.14:A; 3.20:B; TAKS: 3R4 (3.9:F) 


Name: Date: 


Be a Good Citizen 


Write a phrase or sentence under each deed to tell how you can do 


Learniao 
Resource 1b 


that action at home, at school, or in your community. 


Volunteer your time. 


Obey the law. 


Respect our flag. 


Recycle and reuse. 


Share what you have with the needy. 
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LESSON 2 = Helping Out 


In this lesson students learn about how people have joined 
organizations to make their community and communities all 
around the world better places in which to live. The following 
activity provides students with an opportunity to summarize 
what Habitat for Humanity, the American Red Cross, and 
Doctors Without Borders do. 


PROCEDURE 


™ Before reading Lesson 2, tap students’ prior knowledge by 
asking them what they learned about volunteers in the previ- 
ous lesson. List students’ responses on the chalkboard. 
Explain that they will learn even more about how volunteers 
help all over the world. 


KEY STRATEGIES 


Use Graphic Organizers 


Format 


Whole-class discussion and 
individual activities 


Vocabulary 
nonprofit, Clara Barton, 
Doctors Without Borders, 
American Red Cross, Habitat 
for Humanity 


Point of Use 
Before and after reading 


Lesson 2 = Read Lesson 2 together, asking for volunteers to read each 


Approximate Time section aloud. 


eos mUtEs = Distribute copies of Learning Resource 16. Go over the direc- 


tions, pointing out to students what they should do on each 
leaf of the clover. 


Program Resources 
Learning Resource 16: 


Volunteer Organizations ’ : 
g = Display the completed resources on a bulletin board. 


Challenge Discuss present needs for humanitarian aid. Based on 


current news, guide the class to generate a list of countries 
where the organizations featured in the lesson could serve. 


MULTILEVEL STRATEGIES 


_ ————s & Preproduction © Okarly Production | @@ Intermediate 
___ Ask students to point | and Speech Emergence | and Advanced Fluency 
ASSESSMENT __toapicture ofaRed | Ask students to Ask students to 
Have students explaintwo ———Crross volunteer. name a volunteer explain how a 
ways in which nonprofit Writing Have group. volunteer helps a 


community. 


Writing Ask 
students to select a 
nonprofit group that 
they would like to 
join and have them 
explain why they 
chose it. Have them 
describe what they 
think they could do 
to help as members 
of that group. 


groups help to make com- 
munities better. See page 
118 for Assessment Check- 
list. Remind students to 
work on their Foldables. 


Writing Have 
students imagine 
that their families 
have a problem. Ask 
them to name a 
group in the text 
that they would go 
to and why they 
chose them. 


students copy the 
name Clara Barton 
and find her picture 
in their textbooks. 


HOME CONNECTION 


Ask students to work with 
their families to identify a 
volunteer group active in 
their community and explain 
how its members help. 


JHE: 73 


Name: 


Date: 


Learning 


Volunteer Organizations hoc 


Write or draw on each leaf of the clover what each 


organization does. 
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Habitat 
for Humanity 


American 
Red Cross 


Doctors 
Without 
Borders 
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Foldable: | 


Using the Foldables for Assessment 


@ Preproduction 


= Did students draw pictures represent how 
citizens get involved in government and 
how they help the community inside the 
top and bottom tabs, respectively? 


- = Did students label their pictures? 


© © Early Production and Speech Emergence 


= Did students draw pictures representing how 
citizens get involved in government and how 
they help the community inside the top and 
bottom tabs, respectively? 


= Did students label their pictures with a 
phrase or simple sentence? 


© @ Intermediate and Advanced Fluency 


= Did students summarize in writing how 
citizens get involved in government and 
how they help the community inside 
the top and bottom tabs, respectively? 


= Did students write in complete 
sentences, and draw illustrations 
to add details? 


Chapter 9 « Foldables 
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Getting Involved 


Helping Out 
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Literature 


Cee eee ee a 


Music for Fun and Profit 


- Social Studies Objectives 


™ Sequence and categorize information. 


™ Recognize that musical instruments and : 
music are elements that represent a culture. 


Reading Objective 
® Main idea and supporting details. 


Vocabulary 
strummed, low-riding, kazoo, lead singer 


Oral Language/Build Background 


® Ask students to raise their hands if they like 
to sing, play a musical instrument, or dance. 
Then ask those who raised their hands how 
they feel when they do any of these things. 
Continue discussing music by encouraging 
children to brainstorm an answer to this 
question: What does music do for us?. 


® Tell students that you will read them a poem 
about a boy and his love of music. 


DURING Reading 

® Read the poem to the class, pantomiming 
playing the musical instruments the narrator 
has made. Then reread it, leading students 
into making the motions and gestures. 


MULTILEVEL STRATEGIES 


@ Preproduction 
Have students point to 
words that name musical 
instruments. 


Writing Have students 
draw and label a musical 
instrument. 


the world. 


76 TAKS: 3R1 (3.9:C) 


© O Early Production and 
Speech Emergence 

Ask students what musical 
instrument represents their 
culture and why. 


Writing Ask students to write 
a list of musical instruments 
played by most cultures in 


Wp rexas SS TEKS: 3.14:A; 3.17:A; ESL TEKS: 3.1:A; 3.3:F; 3.10:B; 


@ Point out how this poem awakens our senses— 
it makes us imagine scenes and hear sounds. 
Ask students to make and describe some of the 
sounds the poem evokes. 


® Play recordings of “Ol’ Man River” and “Louie 
Louie” if available. 


Idiomatic Expressions Explain the image that 
reads, “And the applause of cat-and-dog rain.” 
Point out that the word applause does not mean 
clapping but refers to the sound of the rain, and 
teach the idiom: It’s raining cats and dogs. 


_ AFTER Reading 


® Point out that Gary Soto is a famous Mexican- 
American writer who grew up in Fresno, 
California. His writings are a reflection of the 
culture in which he grew up. 


Drama Center Divide the class into four 

groups and assign each group a scene from the 
poem. Challenge each group to prepare a skit of 
their assigned scene and perform it for the rest 
of the class. Provide materials for the groups to 
make props. 


Assessment Observe how students pan- 
tomime and use props. See page 118 for 
Assessment Checklist. 


© OQ intermediate and 
Advanced Fluency 

Ask students to explain why 
the poem is called “Music for 
Fun and Profit.” 


Writing Have students write a 
brief paragraph explaining if 
this poem represents their cul- 
ture or if it doesn’t. 
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be 


Ausic for Fun and Profit 


by Gary Soto nN 


| love music. 

| made a drum 

Out of an oatmeal box 
And a harmonica 

Out of my comb 

and wax paper.... 


With my fingers 

In my mouth 

| whistled 

“Ol Man River” 

As | walked 

To school, 

Kicking through leaves 
And the applause 

Of cat-and-dog rain. 


| made a guitar 
From a shoebox 
And fish line, 
And strummed 
“Louie Louie” 
To my low-riding cat 
Chato as he slunk 
About the yard, 

A blue bandanna 
Around his neck.... 
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Yes, | love music, 

But | upset my papi 

When | did a drumroll 
With my spoon 

And fork 

As the food arrived 

At the kitchen table. 

| really upset my parents 
When | spent two dollars 
And a bubble gum wrapper 
For a kazoo, 

A flute 

That sounds like a duck.... 


Music is fun, 

And it’s also for profit. 
Every time | bring out 
My shoe-box guitar, 

My oatmeal drum, 

My harmonica comb 
With its skirt 

Of wax paper, 

Or especially my kazoo, 
Papi shakes his head 
And growls. He rattles 
His newspaper and yells 
jPor favor, callate! 

He punches his fist 

Into his pocket 

And brings out 

A quarter or a dime, 
And | run away 

With the music 

Of money jingling 

In my pocket. 

Fun and profit! 

Already I’m the lead singer 
Of my own band. 


» 
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4 Planner 


Students revisit why 
immigrants came to our 
country and what they 
have contributed. 

_ Students also learn about 
the common beliefs we, 
as Americans, share. 


LESSON2 = (pp.83-84) 


Students learn about 
famous American heroes, 
both real-life and make- 
believe, and see how sto- 
rytelling is one way peo- 
ple share their culture. 


Students learn about the 
importance of artists and 
writers because their artis- 
tic works shape and enrich 
our cultural heritage. 
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People and Culture pee::.-2 


In the United States people of many cultures share music, holidays, 
stories, and art. Culture is an important part of our lives. It shapes our 


SCSOHSSEHSHSHSHOHSHHSSHOHOHOH HHH OHOOHOCESOSOO®D 


Heritage, culture, 
American beliefs 


hero, myth, legend, 
Harriet Tubman, David 
Crockett 


museum, daguerreo- 
type, mural, Mark 
Twain, Louis Daguerre, 
Berenice Abbot, Charles 
Harris, Diego Rivera, 
Hannibal, Missouri 


communities and our country. 


SCHOSSHSHSHSSHHSHESSSHSSHSHOHSHHHOHHESHOEOSOSEEOHO ZZ 


Resources 


Learning Resource 17: 
What We Share 


Foldables: 
Make a Study Guide 


Learning Resource 18: 
Real-Life and Make- 
Believe 


Foldables: 
Make a Study Guide 


Learning Resource 19a: 
Saying It with Words 


Learning Resource 19b: 
Saying It with Pictures 


Foldables: 
Make a Study Guide 


SCCHOSCHSHOHHSEHSEHSHHOHHHSHOHOH OLEH ELOOOSOS 


Materials 


note-taking paper, 
crayons and markers 


crayons, markers 


paper, crayons, markers 


‘a | Technology 
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IDEAS ABOUT... 


People and Culture 


In the United States people of many cultures share music, holidays, stories, and art. 
Culture is an important part of our lives. It shapes our communities and our coun- 
try. The following activity gives students a better understanding of culture as they 


share family traditions. 


Activate Prior Knowledge 


Determine students’ prior knowledge about the 
concept of culture. Ask: What is culture? How do 
people share their culture? List students’ answers 
on chart paper. As a starting point discuss the 
photographs in the textbook and have volunteers 
read the captions. 


Writing and Art Centers 


Key Strategies Hands on Activities 

Format whole class discussion and paired activity 
Vocabulary words about customs and cultures 
Point of Use Before reading Chapter 10 
Approximate Time 30 minutes 


Materials multicultural photographs with people 
of different cultures celebrating their culture, or 
the pictures in the section “Communities Cele- 
brate Holidays” at the end of the textbook, draw- 
ing and writing paper, crayons and markers 


Model for students how to make this Foldable 
Study Guide to record the main ideas from 
each of the three lessons in this chapter. 


1. Provide each student with two sheets of 
85" x 11" paper. Help students make their 
Foldables. 


2. Have students color and decorate the tabs 
of their Foldables to illustrate what they 
learn about people and their culture. 


3. In the course of each lesson, guide stu- 
dents to take notes and record main ideas 
under the tabs of their Foldables. Use 
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= Recall how in the poem “Music for Fun and 
Profit” the author Gary Soto expresses culture 
as he describes the musical instruments he 
makes, the songs he plays, and uses Papi 
(Dad) and other words in Spanish. 


Share with students multicultural pho- 
tographs of celebrations. 


™ Encourage students to think of a custom or 
tradition their family does based on their cul- 
ture, such as the way it celebrates a particular 
occasion, the way it treats a minor illness with 
a home remedy. 


® Pair students and have them talk with each 
other about similarities and differences in the 
way they express their culture. Then distribute 
supplies and have students write about or 
make a picture of a custom or tradition in 
their family. 


® Collect students’ completed work and tape 
the pieces together side by side to create a 
classroom culture quilt. 


Make a Study Guide 


complete sentences, phrases, lists, key 
words, and labeled visuals. 


4. Students should begin making their 
Foldables now and work on them to the 
end of the chapter. See page 88 on how 
to use the completed Foldables. 
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KEY STRATEGIES 


Format 
Whole-class discussion, 
paired hands-on activity 


Vocabulary 


heritage, culture, American 
beliefs 


Point of Use 


During and after reading 
of Lesson 1 


Approximate Time 
35 minutes 


Program Resources 


Learning Resource 17: 
What We Share 


__ ASSESSMENT 
_ Assess students’ under- 
__ standing by reviewing what 
they wrote in their Learning 
_ Resource. See page 118 
for Assessment Checklist. 
___ Remind students to work 
___ on their Foldables. 


HOME CONNECTION 


Encourage students to sit 
down with their relatives 
—__ and look at family photos to 

_ identify cultural elements. 


People and Culture 


LESSON 1 = Our Country’s People 


In this lesson students revisit why immigrants came to our country 
and what immigrants have added to our country. They also learn 
about the common beliefs we, as Americans, share. The following 
activity helps students to focus on key words that will help them 
understand the ideas presented in the lesson and also gives them 
the opportunity to practice their note-taking skills. 


PROCEDURE 


® Before reading the lesson, determine students’ prior knowl- 
edge by asking them why immigrants first came to our coun- 
try. List their answers on the chalkboard. Tell them that they 
will read about why immigrants come to our country today 
and what they bring to our country. 


# Tell students that as they read the lesson, they will take notes 
about three important concepts: heritage, culture, and Ameri- 
can beliefs. Draw a three-column chart with these headings. 


® Read the lesson with students. After reading the sections, 
help students identify and list key words on the chart such as 
art, music, food, holidays, customs, and language. 


= Since the words under beliefs are not as concrete, review 
what each word means and have them give examples of fair- 
ness, honesty, respect, good citizenship, and responsibility from 
their own lives. 


= Distribute copies of Learning Resource 17 for students to 
complete. Assign partners to work together, pairing a more 
proficient student with a less proficient one. 


MULTILEVEL STRATEGIES 


© Okarly Production | @@ intermediate 
and Speech Emergence | and Advanced Fluency 
Ask students to Ask students to look 
name all the coun- at the photograph 
tries listed in the of immigrants 

1998 graph about becoming citizens 
Immigrants to the and explain what 
United States. it means to bea 
citizen. 


@ Preproduction 
Have students point 
to the name of a 
country in the 1998 
graph about 
immigrants to the 
United States. 


Writing Ask 
students to copy the 
name of the country 
and find it on a map. 


Writing Have 
students list the 
cultures represented 
in the class. 


Writing Have 
students write about 
the beliefs shared by 
all Americans regard- 
less of their origin. 


TEKS: 3.1:A; 
B; 3.10 81 


Name: 


What We Share 


Complete each thought by listing key words from the lesson. 
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KEY STRATEGIES 


Use Graphic Organizers 


Format 
Whole-class discussion, 
paired pyramid activity 


Vocabulary 
hero, myth, legend, Harriet 
Tubman, David Crockett 


Point of Use 
After reading Lesson 2 


Approximate Time 
30 minutes 


Materials 
crayons and markers 


Program Resources 
Learning Resource 18: 
Real-life and make-believe 
heroes 


ASSESSMENT 


Assess students’ under- 
standing by asking them to 
write or draw about their 
favorite legend from the 
lesson. See page 118 for 
Assessment Checklist. 
Remind students to work 
on their Foldables. 


HOME CONNECTION 


Ask students to interview 
their parents to find out 
who their favorite hero is 
and why they admire 
this person. 


Peop ole and Culture — 


iin tale call anit aS A i CNS iAP SaMl tara oie 


LESSON 2 = Sharh Culture Through Storlad 


In this lesson students are introduced to some famous American 
heroes, both real and make believe, and see how storytelling is one 
way people share their culture with other people. The following 
activity helps students distinguish between fact and fantasy by 
creating a visual representation of each. 


PROCEDURE 


™ Before reading, determine students’ prior knowledge of 
heroes by asking them if they know what a hero is or what a 
hero does. Ask them if they know any stories that have 
heroes. Let students share their responses. Then tell them 
that this lesson is about heroes who are an important part of 
the American culture. 


™ Read the lesson aloud with students. Take extra time to 
explain the idea of the underground railroad. If possible, have 
pictures of the Grand Canyon available to show students how 
big a “hole” Paul Bunyan made with his ax. 


« After reading the lesson, distribute copies of Learning 
Resource 18. Read the labels along the bottom of the 
pyramid: REAL-LIFE HERO and MAKE-BELIEVE HERO. 


= Assign students to work in pairs and instruct them on how to 
complete their Learning Resource. Remind them that they 
read about real-life and make-belief heroes. Then explain 
how, in spite of this difference, all heroes have certain charac- 
teristics in Common. 


™ Ask pairs to agree on a common characteristic to write at the 
top of the pyramid. Then tell them to draw examples of each 
hero exhibiting that characteristic. 


MULTILEVEL STRATEGIES 


@ Preproduction @ OkEarly Production | @Ointermediate 

Ask students to point | and Speech Emergence | and Advanced Fluency 

to a make-believe Ask students who, Ask students why 

hero. according to the leg- | Harriet Tubman was 
ae end, made the Grand | so admired. 

Writing Have Canyon and how. me 

students copy the Eiaventhen lecateit Writing Have 


students write what 
the difference is 
between these two 
types of stories: myth 
and legend. 


words make believe. 
Ask them to draw 
something that is 
make believe. 


on a map. 


Writing Have 
students look at the 
picture of Paul Bun- 
yan and his blue ox 
Babe, and then list 

words to describe 


=) SS TEKS: 3.10:A; 3.10:B; 3.13:A; 3.13:B; 3.16:B; 3.17:B; 83 
*) ESL TEKS: 3.1:A; 3.3:C; 3.3:F; 3.4:A; 3.4:B; 3.8:A; 3.8:B; 
3.9:A; 3.9:B; 3.12:G; 3.20:B; TAKS: 3R3 (3.11:C) 


Name: Date: 


Real-Life and Make-Believe Heroes 


At the top of the pyramid, write a characteristic all heroes have. 


Then draw an example of each type of hero. 


arated 
\. Resource 18 


REAL-LIFE HERO MAKE-BELIEVE HERO 
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KEY STRATEGIES 


Use Graphic Organizers 


Format 

Whole-class discussion, 
small-group role-playing 

_ and brainstorming activities 


Vocabulary 

museum, daguerreotype, 
mural, Mark Twain, Louis 
Daguerre, Berenice Abbot, 
Charles Harris, Diego Rivera, 
Hannibal, Missouri 


_ Point of Use 
__ After reading Lesson 3 


Approximate Time 
_ 30 minutes 


_ Materials 
paper, crayons, markers 


Program Resources 
Learning Resource 19a: 
Saying It with Words 


Learning Resource 19b: 
Saying It with Pictures 


ASSESSMENT 


Assess each student's 
understanding of the 
concepts by asking them 

to identify the names of the 
writer and illustrator or 
photographer in a class- 
room library book. See page 
118 for Assessment Check- 
list. Remind students to 
work on their Foldables. 


HOME CONNECTION 


Have students ask relatives 

to share old photographs 

of family members or places 
where they visited or lived. 

Note how things may or 

_ may not have changed over 

the years. 


- @Macmillan/McGraw-Hill, 


unit 5» Chapter 10; 


People and Culture 


LESSON 3 = Artists i in the Gomnnnity 


In this lesson students learn about the important role of artists and 
writers in our communities. Students see how artistic works shape 
and enrich our cultural heritage. The following activity gives stu- 
dents the opportunity to see and feel what it might be like to be an 
artist, writer, or photographer through role-playing. 


PROCEDURE 


= Before reading the lesson, determine students’ prior knowl- 
edge about writers, artists, and photographers by asking 
them to tell you what each one does. 


™ Read the lesson with students. Review the words writer, artist, 
and photographer. Let students explain the job of each one 


and tell how they help shape our culture. 


™ Divide students into 3 groups. Tell one group that they are 
writers. Tell another group that they are artists. Tell the last 
group that they are photographers. 


= Ask the groups to imagine that they have been asked to 
contribute something to a new museum that will help others 
in the future see what their community was like. Ask them 
to work together to decide what they would paint, write, or 
photograph for the museum. 


= Distribute Learning Resources 19a and 19b accordingly. 


= At the conclusion of the activity, exhibit students’ work and 
point out how it would help people in the future see the 
community as it is today and how this would add to their 
cultural heritage. 


MULTILEVEL STRATEGIES 
@ Preproduction © OEarly Production | @@ Intermediate 
Ask students to point | and Speech Emergence | and Advanced Fluency 
to the photograph Ask students what Ask students to 
taken by Charles people did if they explain why artists, 
Harris. wanted to remember | photographers, 


Writing Have 
students copy the 
words artist, writer, 
photographer. 


SS TEKS: 3.14: 
apres $5188 3.4-A: 3.4 


3.20:B; TAKS: 3 


what something 
looked like before 
photography. 


Writing Have 
students write a 
sentence or phrase 
that tells what 
each person does: 
artist, writer, and 


and writers are 
important people 
to acommunity. 


Writing Ask 
students to describe 
one of the celebra- 
tions pictured in 
honor of Mark Twain. 


photographer 
A: 3.14:B; 3.17:B; ESL TEKS: 3.1:A; 3.3:C; 85 
‘B: 3.8:A; 3.8:B; 3.9:A; 3.9:B; 3.10:B: 


Name: Date: 


Saying It with Words 


Write something special about your community on the scroll. 


Learning 
Resource 
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Name: é; Date: 


Saying lt with Words Resor 


Resource 


Draw something special about your community inside the 
picture frame. 


Hi OO nina Agee eeu CAGE EER 
Re we Li SNAG LES AU RIAL ii Ni Lai CD aia DEES 
Z di 
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Wing the Foldables for Assessment 


@ Preproduction 


= Did students draw pictures of key concepts 
from each lesson in cards under the 
corresponding lesson tab? 


= Did students label their pictures with a phrase 
a or simple sentence? 


People and Culture 


Our Country's People 
|Sharing Culture Through Stories 


© © Early Production and Speech Emergence 


u Did students draw a picture of a key concept ee ee 
from each lesson under the corresponding | 


n tab? | 
lesson tab People and Culture | 


Did students label their pictures with a phrase 
or simple sentence? Our Country's People 


Sharing Culture Through Stories, 


Artists in the Community 


iSidables 


© @ Intermediate and Advanced Fluency 


= Did students summarize in writing the most 
important concepts from each lesson under 
the corresponding lesson tab? 


People and Culture 


| 
| 


= Did students write in complete sentences, 
and draw illustrations to add details? 


a Our Country's People ‘ ny 


|Sharing Culture Through Stories 


Artists in the Community | 
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Communities and Culture paces: 


People celebrate their culture and history in many different ways. 
Through music, dance, art, and festivals, people around the world say 


| Planner 
os = who they are and what is important to them. 


Objectives ; Vocabulary Resources | Materials 
LESSON 1 ® (pp. 91-92) 


_ Students learn that differ- 


ancestor, holiday, Learning Resource 20: paper, rulers, scissors 


- ent cultures have special festival, Chinese New Holidays Game 

_ holidays that are celebrat- : Year, Pulaski Day, eS 

_ edin parts of our country. : Juneteenth, Founders Raleclones ; 

_ They compare and con- Day, Cinco de Mayo, Make. study Guide 
_ trast these holidays. Fourth of July 


LESSON 2 = (pp. 93-94) 
Students learn about 

the world famous city of 
New Orleans, as they are 
introduced to the special 
culture of this communi- 
ty—its music, its food, and 
its celebrations. 


Learning Resource 21: paper, crayons, markers 


Fun in New Orleans 


Foldables: 
Make a Study Guide 


jazz, Cajun, zydeco, 
Mardi Gras, Andrew 
Jackson, Louis 
Armstrong, New 
Orleans, Louisiana 


COSCO HSHSHOHOHSHOHSHEHHOHOHSSHHHSEHHOHOHOOEEE 
PrOCCSHOHOSHOSHHSSHOHOSOHHHOHEOHOOOOEELOHEE 


Students learn that 
there are many different 
cultures in the world. 


They explore the culture 
of Ghana. 


Learning Resource papa: note-taking paper 


Welcome to Ghana! 


Foldables: 
Make a Study Guide 


kente (cloth) 


P ae) 


eeoee 
% 
-  @eeeec0ee 
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| @ 
Chapter 11 Vf THE Bil / IDEAS ABOUT... 


Communities and 
Culture 


People celebrate their culture and history in many different ways. Through music, 
dance, art, and festivals, people around the world say who they are and what is 
important to them. The following activity gives students the opportunity to see how 
music can represent people as they work together to create their own class song. 


Activate Prior Knowledge @ Explain that the class will compose a song 


; fees that expresses who they are and what is 
Determine students’ prior knowledge of ways important to them as members of the “school 
people celebrate their culture. Ask: Why do 


/ “culture”. 
people have parades and festivals? What do echoed lodv from2Rowlnow Row ¥aue 
they do at these celebrations? Generate a list. Beale al Mapes IR 8 kt 


Begin by listing what they see in the photographs Boat”, ask students to help you write the lyrics 


of the St. Patrick’s Day celebration and the for a class song. Write an Ope Esa 
Mardi Gras parade guide them to create additional verses by 


replacing the underlined words. 


Music and Rhythm Center Read, read, read, we read. 
4 ap We do that the best. 
Key Strategies Hands on Activity Horenthore aneleniarannd 


Format Whole class activity we know how to read. 
Vocabulary words about parades and festivals 


Point of Use Before reading Chapter 11 
Approximate Time 30 minutes 


Room, room, room (insert room number) 
working at it’s best! 


= Allow time for students to copy and learn the 
class song. 


Materials drum, maracas, or other rhythm band 
instruments 


Model for students how to make this Foldable appropriate pockets. Label each note card 
Study Guide to record the main ideas of each with a number or title. 


ree sete Ini Dis tape 4. Students should begin making their 


3" x 5" index cards or use quarter sheets 
of notebook paper. 


1. Provide each student with an 85" x this Foldables now and work on them to the = 
sheet of paper. Help them make their end of the chapter. See page 97 on how t 
Foldables. to use the completed Foldables. 5 

2. Have students write the titles on the front = 
tabs of their Foldables. Give students i s 

€ 
= 
(2) 


3. In the course of each lesson, guide stu- ae | | | | 
dents to take notes and record main ideas 
on their note cards, then place them in the 
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KEY STRATEGIES 


Hands-on Activities 


_ Format 
_ Whole-class chart activity 
and paired-game activity 


Vocabulary 

ancestor, holiday, festival, 
Chinese New Year, Pulaski 
Day, Juneteenth, Founders 
Day, Cinco de Mayo, Fourth 
of July 


Point of Use 


During, and after reading 
Lesson 1 


Approximate Time 
40 minutes 


Materials 
paper, rulers, scissors 


& Program Resources 
_ Learning Resource 20: 
Holidays Game 


7 ASSESSMENT 
__ Assess students’ under- 
_ standing by asking them to 
_ write or tell why we have 
holidays. See page 118 for 

_ Assessment Checklist. 
- Remind students to work 
_ on their Foldables. 


~ HOME CONNECTION 


__ Have students and their 
families create a collage 

_ of their family celebrating 
_ holidays, using pho- 

_ tographs, drawings, cards, 
_ or other objects. Invite 

- students to share their 

_ collages with the class. 


_Communities and Culture 


LESSON 1 = Community Gelebrations 


In this lesson students learn that cultures have special holidays 
and are introduced to some that are celebrated in different parts 
of our country. The chart activity and card game that follows help 
students compare and contrast these holidays. 


PROCEDURE 


= Ask students to help you create a list of holidays that they 
celebrate. List their responses on the chalkboard. Tell them 
that this lesson will introduce them to several holidays that 
are celebrated in various parts of our country. 


® Draw a three-column chart on the chalkboard. Label the 
columns from left to right: HOLIDAY, WHO?, and HOW? Divide 
the chart into six rows 


™ As you or volunteers read the lesson, stop after each holiday 
description to identify the name of the holiday, who cele- 
brates it, and how it’s celebrated. Record the information on 
the chalkboard chart. 


m Take time to be sure that students understand the word 
ancestors and that holidays are ways of honoring and 
celebrating special events or people. 


™ Divide the class into pairs to play the Holiday Game. Distrib- 
ute Learning Resource 20. Have partners cut their cards, com- 
bine them, and then separate them into word and picture 
piles. To play the game, partners place the two piles face 
down, and take turns picking a card from each pile. The play- 
ers get to keep the cards if they match, or return them to the 


piles if they don't. 


@ Preproduction 

Ask students to show 
the card with the 
name of the holiday 
that everyone in our 
country celebrates. 


Writing Have 
students copy the 
words Fourth of July. 


pres XAS| 


3.12:G: TAKS: 


MULTILEVEL STRATEGIES 


SS TEKS: 3.12:A 
POLO 1G, asa.r; Oo. 


© O intermediate 
and Advanced Fluency 
Ask students to tell 
you how all the 
holidays studied 

are alike. 


© OkEarly Production 
and Speech Emergence 
Ask students who 

celebrates the Fourth 
of July and why. 


Writing Have 
students write a 
phrase or sentence 
about how we cele- 
brate the Fourth 
of July. 


Writing Have small 
groups choose their 
favorite holiday and 
create an acrostic 
with the name of the 
holiday. Make a class 
holiday book of 
acrostics. 
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Date: 


Name: 


oo 
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Holidays Game 


Cut out the cards and play this game with a partner. 


Juneteenth 


Chinese New Year 


p 
Ce | 
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_ KEY STRATEGIES 


Format 
- Smali-group word sort 
activity 

_ Vocabulary 

_ jazz, Cajun, zydeco, Mardi 

_ Gras, Andrew Jackson, Louis 


Armstrong, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 


_ Point of Use 
_ After reading Lesson 2 


_ Approximate Time 
_ 30 minutes 


_ Materials 
paper, crayons, markers 


Program Resources 
_ Learning Resource 21: 
Fun in New Orleans 


ee ASSESSMENT 

c Assess students’ under- 
standing by asking them 
about two things that make 
New Orleans special. See 
page 118 for Assessment 
Checklist. Remind students 
to work on their Foldables. 


HOME CONNECTION 


Encourage students to dis- 
cuss music preferences with 
their parents and listen to a 
CD or cassette that the 
entire family enjoys. Have 
students report to the class 
the kind of music they and 
their families enjoy. 
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@ Preproduction 


Communities and Culture 


LESSON 22 A Visit to New Onsaris 


In this lesson students learn about the world-famous city of New 
Orleans. They are introduced to the special culture of this commu- 
nity—its music, its food, and its celebrations. The following activity 
allows students to sort new vocabulary words. 


PROCEDURE 


® Determine students’ prior knowledge about famous cities by 
asking them if they can name some and explain why they are 
famous. Then tell them that in this lesson they will learn 
about a very special city in the United States. 


™ Give each student a copy of Learning Resource 21. Read the 
words in the word box to students. Ask them to listen care- 
fully for these words as they read the lesson. 


= Read the lesson with students. As you come across the words 
listed in the word box, stop to reinforce whether it is a word 
that applies to music, food, or Mardi Gras. 


™ After reading the lesson, divide students into small groups. 
Let them work together to sort the words. Remind them to 
list each word inside the appropriate drawing. When finished, 
ask students to share the words they listed under each head- 
ing. Allow time to correct misplaced words. 


= If available, conclude the lesson by allowing students to listen 
to recordings of Louis Armstrong, jazz, Cajun, or zydeco music. 


Challenge Have students design a mask for Mardi Gras from 
paper plates. Provide feathers, yarn and any other decorative 
materials. Have a parade with students wearing their masks. 


MULTILEVEL STRATEGIES 


© OEarly Production | @@ intermediate 
and Speech Emergence | and Advanced Fluency 
Ask students to Ask students why 
name some of the the culture of New 
special foods to eat Orleans is special. 


in New Orleans. Writing Ask 


students to write a 
recipe for gumbo. 
Students may refer 
to the textbook 


Ask students to raise 
their hands if they 
think Mardi Gras is a 
happy time. 


Writing Have stu- 
dents copy the 
phrase a mask ona 
piece of paper and 
draw a mask. 


Writing Have 
students write an 
answer to the 
question: What do 


many people wearat | lesson. 
Mardi Gras? Allow 
them to illustrate 
their answer. 
ee oe ne a 
3.10:B; 3.12:G; 3.20:B; 3.24:1; TAKS: 3R1 (3.8:C) 


Name: Date: 


Fun in New Orleans 


Write these words inside the drawing where they belong. 


jazz gumbo Cajun masks 


floats beignet hot sauce costumes 


Food 


’ Learning 
\ Resource 21 


zydeco 


Mardi Gras 
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Communities and Culture 


LESSON 3 « Culture in Ghana 


In this lesson students learn that there are many different cultures 
in the world. They explore the culture of Ghana. The following 
activity will help students find key words and main ideas that will 
help them learn about the culture of this country in Africa. 


PROCEDURE 


™ Before reading the lesson, determine students’ prior 
knowledge of the world by asking them if they can name 
other countries or continents. Write the words COUNTRIES 
and CONTINENTS on the chalkboard. Have volunteers record 
students’ responses under the appropriate heading. After 
students have shared their answers, tell them that today they 
will explore the culture of Ghana, a country on the continent 
of Africa. 


= Read the lesson with students. After each section or subtopic, 

stop and ask students to generate words or phrases that are 
important and will help them remember what they have just 
read. If they have trouble doing this on their own, help them 
summarize the content of the section. Demonstrate how to 
make a bulleted list and then have them write the words or 
phrases they have decided are important. Some key words 

or ideas that students might list are: 35 different languages; 
English—national language; capital—Accra; kente cloth; large 
marketplace; many festivals; drums—kpanlogo; Highlife music. 


_ KEY STRATEGIES 


Use Graphic Organizers 


Format 


Whole-group discussion, 
note-taking activity 


Point of Use 


During the reading of 
Lesson 3 


Approximate Time 
30 minutes 


Materials 
_ note-taking paper 


Program Resources 
Learning Resource 22: 
__ Welcome to Ghana! 


m After reading the lesson, have students review the notes they 
have taken and briefly discuss each one. 


Challenge Pose this question: What do drums tell us? Invite 
students to research the meaning of drums and the types of 
drums in different cultures. 


ASSESSMENT 
_ Have students name or list 
an important fact about 
the culture of Ghana. See @ Preproduction 
page 118 for Assessment Ask students to point 
_ Checklist. Remind students —__ to the kente cloth. 
to work on their Foldables. 


MULTILEVEL STRATEGIES 


@ O€arly Production | @@ intermediate 
and Speech Emergence | and Advanced Fluency 
Ask students what Ask students to tell 
the most common you how the culture 
musical instrument is | of Ghana is different 
in Ghana and what is | from our culture and 
used to play it. how it is the same. 


Writing Ask 
students to use their 
notes to write a short 
paragraph about the 
country of Ghana. 


Writing Have 
- HOME CONNECTION students point to the 


Have students and their Baie ot Rpanioge 
_ families go to the library them copy the sen- 
or search the Internet for tance ads Celine 
information about the 
culture of other African or 
Asian countries. 


Writing Have stu- 
dents use their notes 
to write two sen- 

tences about Ghana. 


oe SS TEKS: 3.4:D: 3.5:A; 3.12:A: 3.12:B: 3.14:B; 3.16:B; 3.17:B: 
nit 5 * Chapter 11__ : Jpn 8 TEKS: 3.1:A: 3.3:C: 3.3:F: 3.4:A: 3.4:B: 3.8:A: 3.8:B: 3.9:A: 95 
- 3.9:B: 3.10:B: 3.12:A: 3.14:A; 3.20:B; 3.24:1: TAKS: 3R1 (3.9:H) 


Name: Date: 


Welcome to Ghana! 


Use your notes to write about something you would like 
to see or do if you visited Ghana. 


Accra, -o. 
“* “Tema 


Saltpond : * Winneba 


cet : Se onde 
“ler Cane cons 
* Elmina 


OBES ELIE tite GLA DATE aati eats 
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Using the Foldables for Assessment 


@ Preproduction 


= Did students draw pictures of key 
concepts from each lesson in cards to 
place in the respective lesson pockets? 


= Did students label their pictures with 
a phrase or simple sentence? 


Community 
Celebrations 


New Orleans 


Ghana 


© © Early Production and Speech Emergence 


= Did students draw pictures of key 
concepts from each lesson in cards to 
place in the respective lesson pockets? 


= Did students label their pictures with 
a phrase or simple sentence? 


FIBEBIES) 


oe 


5 
Communities and Culture 


— 


Community 
Celebrations 


New Orleans 


Ghana 


O @ Intermediate and Advanced Fluency 


Did students summarize in writing the 
most important concepts from each 
lesson in cards to place in the 
respective lesson pockets? 


= Did students write in complete 
sentences, and draw illustrations to 
add details? 


Chapter 11 ¢ Foldables 


a 
Communities and Culture 


a 


Community 
Celebrations 


a | 


New Orleans 
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Glossar 


This Glossary will help you to pronounce 
and understand the meanings of the 
vocabulary in this book. The page num- 
ber at the end of the definition tells 
where the word first appears. 


eee A cea 


adapt (a dapt’) To change in order to 
make useful. We adapt to cold weather 
by wearing warm clothes. 


agriculture (ag’ri kul char) The business 
of growing crops and raising farm ani- 
mals. Farmers are an important part of 
agriculture. 


ancestor (an‘ses tar) An early member 
of a person’s family. In Ghana, Africa, 
many festivals are held to honor peo- 
ple’s ancestors. 


ancient (an’shant) Having to do with 
times long ago. The remains of the 
buildings at Mesa Verde are ancient. 


CARNE CHEN 


la at 7 ice 
| a ape ir pierce 
la far fe) hot 
| ar care 6 old 
e end 6 fork 
6 me oi oil 

i it ou out 
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assembly line (a sem’blé lin) A 
line of workers and machines used 
for putting together a product ina 
factory. Many goods are made on 
assembly lines. 


EE 


bay (ba) A part of an ocean or lake that 
is partly surrounded by land. The waves 
are always calmer in the bay than they 
are out at sea. 


budget (buj’it) A plan for using your 
money. Karen’s budget includes money 
for pizza on Wednesday. 


ce Ge 


Cajun (ka’jan) Word describing French 
settlers who left Canada for Louisiana, 
and their music. Cajun music is lively 
and is usually played on the fiddle, gui- 
tar, and accordion. 


canyon (kan’yan) A deep valley with 
very high, steep sides. You can hike all 
the way down the Grand Canyon. 


= SEEN ENN SE EEE Ee TE ET TT ETE 
‘ 


pronunciation key 


Ny 


u up th thin 
u use th __ this 
u rule zh measure 
u pull 3 about, taken, | 
ur turn pencil, lemon, | 
hw white circus 
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capital (kap’i tal) The location of a 
state’s or country’s government. 
Washington, D.C., is the capital of our 
country. 


capitol (kap’i tal) The building in which 
the state or national government 
meets. The state's capitol building is 
located downtown. 


century (sen’cha ré) One hundred 
years. Life was very different a century 
ago. 


citizen (sit’a zan) A person who lives in 


a community and has certain rights and 
responsibilities. Each citizen in our 
town has the right to vote for the 
mayor. : 


city council (sit’é koun’sal) A group of 
elected officials who make decisions 
and laws for a community. The city 
council meets every week. 


Civil War (siv’al wor) The war between 
the Northern and Southern states that 
lasted from 1861 to 1865. After the Civil 
War slavery was ended. 


cliff (klif) The steep face of a rock. The 
Anasazi lived in homes built on cliffs. 


climate (kli’mit) A place’s weather over 
a long period of time. The climate in 
Florida is hot. 


coast (kdst) Land next to the ocean. 
There are many beaches along the 
coast. 


Glossary 
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capital e culture 


colonist (kol’a nist) A person who lives 
in a colony. The Jamestown colonists 
had a very hard winter. 


colony (kol’a né) A place that is ruled 
by another country. Before the United 
States was its own country, it was a 
colony of Great Britain. 


combine (kom’bin) A farm machine 
that harvests grain.| saw Tina riding the 
combine on the farm. 


common good (kom/’an gtd) What is 
best for everyone. He wants to find a 
job that serves the common good. 


community (ka mt’ni té) A place where 
people live, work, and play. Jane's com- 
munity has beautiful gardens. 


Congress (kong’gris) The part of the 
United States government that makes 
laws. Congress makes the laws of our 
country. 


construction (kan struk’shan) The act 
of building something. There is a lot of 
construction taking place in the 
downtown area. 


consumer (kan sti/mar) A person who 
buys goods and services. Consumers 
buy all sorts of products. 


culture (kul’char) A way of life shared 
by a group of people, including art, 
music, food, and stories. Cajun music is 
an important part of Cajun culture. 
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daguerreotype ¢ festival 


daguerreotype (da gar’a tip) A type of 
photograph made on a thin sheet of 
copper that was coated with silver. 
Emma found a daguerreotype photo 
in her family’s basement. 


database (da’ta bas) A computer pro- 
gram that holds lots of similar 
information. We searched the database 
for names of immigrants. 


demand (di mand’) The number of peo- 
ple who want the goods that are in 
supply. Tickets to the ball game were in 
great demand this season. 


desert (dez’art) A hot, dry area where 
little rain falls. Temperatures are very 
high in the desert. 


domestic trade (da mes’tik trad) Trade 
within one country. When people in 
Michigan buy wheat grown in Kansas, 
they are part of domestic trade. 


SI © lame 


economy (i kon’a me) The making and 
consuming of goods and services. Our 
country’s economy needs people to 
buy and sell products. 


elevator (el’a va tar) A small room that 
can be raised or lowered to carry peo- 
ple and things from one floor to anoth- 
er in a building. It is much easier to take 
the elevator than it is to walk up 11 
floors! 
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empire (em’pir) A group of lands and 
peoples governed by one ruler. The 
Aztec empire was located in what is 4 
now Mexico. 


employee (em ploi’e) A person who 
works for a person or business. There 
are ten employees in that toy store. 


environment (en vi‘ran meant) The air, 
water, land, and all the living things 
around us. People are working to pro- 
tect the environment and its many 
natural resources. 


expenses (ek spen’siz) Things that 
money is spent on. A new seat for his 
bicycle was one of John’s expenses this 
month. 


export (ek spdrt’) To sell goods to 
another country. The United States 
exports computers to many countries 
all over the world. 


wn 


factory (fak’ta re) A place where things 
are manufactured. Many of the products 
we use are made in factories. 


fertilizer (fir’ta li zar) A substance 
added to soil to make it better for 
growing crops. Tiffany put fertilizer on 
the garden yesterday. 


festival (fes’ta val) A celebration. On 
Cinco de Mayo many communities have 
a festival. 
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frontier (frun tir’) The far edge of a 
country where people are just 
beginning to settle. Daniel Boone 
explored the frontier. 


+ 
geography (je og’ra fe) The study of 
Earth and the way people, plants, and 
animals use it. Studying geography 
helps people learn about the land and 
water in their community. 


global marketplace (glo’ bal 


mar’kit plas) When countries trade with 
each other, they are taking part in the 
global marketplace. The United States is 
part of the global marketplace. 


goods (gtidz) Things that people make 
or grow. The shop sells goods. 


governor (guv’ar nar) The person 
who is elected to be in charge of the 
state government. The governor will 
sign the education bill into law. 


Great Migration (grat mi gra’shan) 
The journey of thousands of African 
Americans from the South to the 

North in the early 1900s. Helen’s great- 
grandmother moved to Chicago during 
the Great Migration. 


oe 


harvest (har’vist) When the ripe crops 
are ready to be gathered. This year’s 
corn harvest was very good. 
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frontier ¢ interest 


heritage (her’i tij) Something handed 
down from earlier generations or from 
the past, such as a tradition. Stories and 
dances are part of Native Americans’ 
heritage. 


hero (hir’o) A person you look up to 
because of his or her personal qualities 
or achievements. People look up to 
heroes for their bravery. 


holiday (hol’i da) A day on which peo- 
ple or events are honored. The Fourth 
of July is a holiday throughout the 
United States. 


Sai | can 


immigrant (im‘i grant) A person who 
comes to live in another country. 
Immigrants came to this country from 
all over the world. 


import (im port’) To buy goods made 
or grown in another country. The 
United States imports cars from Japan. 


income (in’‘kum) The money you earn. 
The income from Joe’s job was used to 
buy a tractor for the family. 


interest (in’trist) An amount of money 
that a bank pays you for borrowing 
your money, or you pay a bank if you 
borrow money. Jennifer paid interest 
on her loan from the bank. 


nee teres ee! oteananeceou ce pemone aerate ER aA AH NN HAAN 
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international trade ¢ migration 


international trade (in tar nash’a nal 
trad) Trade between people in differ- 
ent countries. International trade is 
important to most countries around 
the world. 


Internet (in’tar net) A computer net- 
work that connects people all over the 
world. You can do research on the 
Internet. 


invention (in ven’shan) A thing that 
has been made for the first time. The 
automobile was a very important 
invention. 


island (i/land) A body of land that is 
completely surrounded by water and is 
smaller than a continent. Hawaii is a 
very beautiful island. 


jazz (jaz) Lively music that was invent- 
ed in New Orleans. Louis Armstrong 
was an early musician who played jazz 
music. 


kente (ken’ta) A beautifully woven, 
colorful cloth made in Ghana. You can 
buy beautiful kente cloth at the market. 


landform (land’form) The shape of the 
surface of the land. You can see many 
landforms when you fly in an airplane. 
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legend (lej’and) A story passed down 
through the years that many people 
believe, but which is not entirely true. 
The adventures of Davy Crockett 
became legends. 


local government (|6’ kal 

guv’arn ment) A group of people who 
run a community. Local governments 
are often led by a mayor. 


a A ee 


manufacturing (man ya fak’char ing) 
The business of making things. People 
who work in manufacturing make 
things such as cars, books, and toys. 


Mardi Gras (mar’dé gra) A French 
phrase meaning Fat Tuesday that is also 
the name of a festival in New Orleans. 
Linda went to New Orleans during the 
Mardi Gras festival. 


marketplace (mar’kit plas) A place 
where people sell things and buy things 
they want or need. They went to the 
town marketplace on Tuesday. 


mayor (ma’ar) The head of the local 
government elected by the community. 
All citizens may vote for the mayor of 
their community. 


mesa (ma’sa) A landform that looks like a 
high, flat table. Anasazi Indians often 
built communities on mesas. 


migration (mi gra’shan) Moving from 
one part of the country to another. There 
was a migration of people from the 
South to the North after the Civil War. 
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mineral (min’ar al) A thing found in the 
earth that is not a plant or an animal. 
Coal and diamonds are both minerals. 


monument (mon’ya meant) A building 
or statue made in memory of a person 
or event. The Washington Monument 
honors the first President of our 
country. 


mural (myur’al) A large picture that is 
painted on a wall or ceiling. Mrs. Smiths 
art class painted a mural on the 


schoolyard wall. 


museum (md ze’am) A building where 
objects of art, science, or history are dis- 
played for people to see. We saw beau- 
tiful paintings and sculpture at the 
museum. 


myth (mith) A story that tells about a 
belief of a group of people. It may try to 
explain a custom or why something 
happens in nature. The Greek myths are 
full of battles and adventures. 


es A 


natural resource (nach’ar al re’sdrs) 
A thing found in nature that people 
use. Water is a very important natural 
resource. 
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mineral ¢ plateau 


nonprofit (non prof’it) Not for profit, or 
money. Red Cross volunteers work for a 
nonprofit organization. 


nonrenewable resource (non ri nti’a bal 
re’sors) A thing found in nature that 
cannot be replaced. Minerals are 
nonrenewable resources. 


ee er 


pasteurization (pas cha ri za’shan) The 
use of heat to stop germs from growing 
in food. Pasteurization has made milk 
safer to drink. 


peninsula (pa nin’sa la) Land that has 
water on three sides. Most of Florida is a 
peninsula. 


pioneer (pi a nir’) The first of a group 
of people to settle in an area. Pioneers 
followed along the paths made by 
explorers and settled new lands. 


plain (plan) A large area of flat land. 
Long ago many buffalo lived on the 
plains of our country. 


plateau (pla to’) A large area of flat 
land that is raised high above the land 
around it. Ann hiked up to the top of 
the plateau. 
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pronunciation key 
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Glossary 
Pledge of Allegiance ¢ Supreme Court 


Pledge of Allegiance (plej uv a le’jans) 
The promise to be loyal to our country. 
We say the Pledge of Allegiance during 
assembly. 


preserve (pri zurv’) To store something 
so that it can be used later. A refrigera- 
tor helps to preserve food for many 
days. 


President (prez’i dant) The leader of 
our country. The President will make a 
speech tonight. 


producer (pra du’sar) A person, compa- 
ny, or thing that makes or creates some- 
thing. Farmers and carmakers are two 
kinds of producers. 


profit (prof’it) The amount of money 
left after all the costs have been paid. 
The bake sale made a good profit for 
the school. 


* 
2 
* 
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recycle (re si’kal) To use something 
over again. We recycle cans and bottles. 


renewable resource (ri nti’a bal re’sdrs) 
A thing found in nature that can be 
replaced. Water is a renewable 
resource. 
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rural (rur’al) A place of farms or open 
country. Jessie grew up on a farm ina 
rural community. 


‘ 


i __———— 


scarcity (skar’si te) A shortage. There 
was a scarcity of sandbags during the 
flood. 


services (str’vis az) People or 
businesses that provide something 
people need or want. A website pro- 
vides a service by giving 
information. 


skyscraper (ski’skra par) A very tall 
building. The Empire State Building is 
one of the world’s most famous sky- 
scrapers. 


slavery (sla’va ré) The practice of one 
person owning another. Colonists 
brought slavery to Jamestown. 


suburb (sub’trb) A community that is 
near a city. People who live in suburbs 
often work in nearby cities. 


supply (sa pli’) The amount of goods 
available at any time. The supply of 
scooters was very high this past year. 


Supreme Court (sa prém’ kért) The 
part of the U.S. government that makes 
sure laws are fair. There are nine judges 
on the Supreme Court. 
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tax (taks) Money that people pay to 
support their government. Citizens pay 
taxes for schools and other important 
things. 


technology (tek nol’a jé) The use of 
skills, ideas, and tools to meet people's 
needs. Computers and cell phones are 
part of modern-day technology. 


trade (trad) The buying and selling of 


goods and services. Countries around 


the world trade many kinds of goods 
with each other. 


transcontinental (trans kon ta nen’tal) 
Something that stretches across the 
continent. You can go from one coast of 
the country to the other on the 
transcontinental railroad. 


transportation (trans par ta’shan) A 
way of getting from one place to 
another. Cars, buses, and trains are all 
forms of transportation. 


a fees 


urban (ur’ban) A city and its 
surrounding areas. Many people in 
urban communities live in tall 
apartment buildings. 
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tax ¢ zydeco 
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vaccine (vak sén’) A liquid that contains 
the dead or weakened germs of a cer- 
tain disease. Vaccines have helped to 
cure many diseases. 


volunteer (vol an tir’) A person who 
chooses to do something without get- 
ting paid. Marion works as a 
volunteer at the community park on 
Saturdays. 


SE caEnEEEE \) cai 


wildlife (wild’lif) Animals and plants 
that live in an area. Alligators and pan- 
thers are some of the wildlife in Florida. 


San 7 daa 


zydeco (zi’da k6) Creole music from 
Louisiana. You can hear zydeco music in 
New Orleans. 
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Two-Column Chart 
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Four—Column Chart 
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Venn Diagram 
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Sequence of Events 
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Main Idea Pyramid 
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Main Idea and Supporting Details 
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Main Idea Map 
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Cause and Effect Map with Multiple Causes 
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Cause and Effect Map 
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Third Grade 


Mark: x = Usually 
/ = Sometimes 
- = Rarely 


- Intermediate and Advanced Fluenc 


" LISTENING/SPEAKING ia 
_ Participates in oral language experiences. 
Listens or speaks to gain knowledge of English. 


Develops appropriate tone and language for a variety 
of purposes. 

~ Communicates at appropriate level. 
__ Uses verbal and non-verbal communication in creative 
___ dramatics. 

__ Retells read aloud stories. 


| io 

__ Identifies or uses targeted social studies vocabulary. RRA eRe -o. 
__ Engages in conversation/discussion using words, phrases, ase 

__ or sentences by asking questions, contributing to discussions 

__and relating personal experience. 

2 Listens critically to interpret and evaluate. 


BRERA Seek 3 
Connects experiences and ideas with those of others through Bea eee ee a4 
speaking and listening. 
Responds appropriately to story/content questions. SHRMBBMe ease ae 
__ READING LR eRRi sas we 
__Uses a variety of word identification strategies. Bese mwBeT IAT ei 
_ Identifies different genres. Die [eek eae eet 


___Understands Reading at an appropriate level. 
__ Develops an understanding of targeted vocabulary in 
___ reading selection. 
Reads to increase knowledge. 
Reads targeted social studies vocabulary. 
Applies social studies skills. 
WRITING 
Writes to demonstrate comprehension. 
Composes original text in order to develop spelling and grammar skills. 
Matches oral language to writing. 
Uses drawing or writing as appropriate to express understanding. 
Uses writing processes. 
Evaluates own writing and writing of others. 
Participates in group or individual pre-writing activities 
(i.e. brainstorming, webbing, Venn diagrams, etc.). 
Writes using spelling patterns and targeted English vocabulary. 
Writes in different forms for different purposes and audiences. Bas 
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Psocial studies «Grade 


e Literature 


e Planners 


e Activities with 
Multilevel Strategies 


e Learning Resources 
e Foldables 


e Assessment 
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